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came. too keen, of the works themselves; either shut 
them down to lessen the production, and thereby in- 
crease the price of steel rails, or evict the former 
workmen and fill the shops with the imported pauper 
labor of Europe? And, why not go further? Why 
should they not control the various lines of retail trade 
in which they are interested? A Pinkerton man, with 
a Winchester gun, stationed in front of every office 

should be sent to the publication sanns, Gores eee Dee 0 wherein goods similar to those manufactured by them 
+ lc Mag FE an ag °This oo es readily tous by sending a iS Offered, would have a decided tendency to destroy 
racer. through the a. ss of the paper and the business of commercial rivals. And happier still 
ee! coment more saaaan take notice that one to three weeks must the thought that the standing army of the United 
necessarily elapse—dependent upon the et ae ee ee States numbers less than thirty thousand men! What 
sagen Soman Ls ncagetnee eng A yereng sent by mail. The Would be simpler than for a hundred thousand Pinker- 
reason is cbvious. A poe ye “meg pegs forworet i ee tons, under the direction of some commercial monop- 
Reglanelsend ann: duy mailed. : oly, to take possession of the Capitol at Washington, 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. to dictate legislation at the point of the bayonet, to 

Subseribers will please notify the Publisher when changing their order the President to sign certain bills and to veto 
old as well asthe sorakinees” This will insure prompt delivery. others, and to destroy by one bold stroke this re;.ub- 
1 oubecribers chanzing their address wil lease remember that Jie, in which we are all more or less interested? 
York—from the date on which they notify this office of their From the CARNEGIE, PHIpPS & Co. point of view, 
change of address, until they receive the paper at the new one. government is only a question of money, and it might 
When writing to us mention the number on the be possible to form a syndicate of tyrants to carry 
out the apparently visionary despotism outlined above. 

If it be granted that it is right for a landlord to hire 

a single assassin to guard the former dwelling of an 

evicted tenant, and to shoot him in his tracks if he ap- 

pear within the range of his vision, then there may be 
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argument in support of the conduct of the Pinkerton 
Hessians who were brought in the dead of night, armed 
and equipped to kill, to the scene of a dispute between 
an employer and his workmen. A sad feature of the 
JULIUS CHAMBERS Epiron affair is that many of the men who were thus carried 
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= = is = by the Pinkertons to Homestead were in actual sym- 
pathy with the aggrieved workmen, but were ordered to 
shoot and to kill men who did not attack them and 
against whom they had no semblance of legal right to 
proceed. 

The Pinkerton bravos were not under the direc- 
tion, did not come at the bidding of, the sheriff of Alle- 
gheny County, the legal representative of the Common- 

wealth. They were hired at so much per head by a 
private individual named FRICK, acting as general man- 
ager of a private corporation. As a matter of simple 
fact, no overt acts against the rights of property had 
been committed by the locked-out men. At the moment 
they were attacked, the cool-headed among the work- 
men were acting as the protectors of the property 
against any outbreak on the part of the less sensible 
members of their own ranks. The arrest of Burgess 
McLucki£, HuGH O’DONNELL and others is merely done 
to deprive the workmen of their best advisers. The 
eviderice of the Congressional Committee established 
beyond question that the first shots were fired from the 
barges, and that the crime of murder, if it technically 
lay against either party, rests upon the shoulders of the 
Pinkerton gang. The merest novice in criminal law 
knows that homicide becomes murder whenever the 
perpetrator thereof is engaged in an unlawful act. 
Clearly, the Pinkertons had no lawful right to attack 
the locked-out workmen at Homestead, merely because 
they were standing upon a river’s bank. The Pinker- 
tons were strangers—aliens in the most offensive sense 
of the word. Many of them were absolutely homeless, 
without place whereon to lay their heads. 

How different was it with the evicted workmen. 
Nearly all of them owned their homes, which they had 
secured by long and painful toil. It is not enough to 
say that if these men were dissatisfied with the sweep- 
ing reduction of their wages in the middle of the dullest 
time of the year they should seek elsewhere for employ- 
ment. There is an equity in the dealings between man 
and man. No written contract wholly binds the heart 
of either party to it. The workmen had aright to ex- 
pect reasonable notice and a recognition of the fact that 
they had staked all they possessed upon the good faith 
of their eniployers. At Homestead the very name of 
the town itself appealed to them ! There was more pro- 
tection in the sound of that word than in all the legisla- 
tion that most of the workmen were able to compre- 
hend. To have alltheir dreams of future happiness, of 
domestic peace, of restful old age destroyed at one blow 
was beyond the power of ordinary mankind to endure 
in silence. 

Added to the grievances about which we have 
spoken was the attempt on the part of the company to 
prescribe the social relation of the workmen. They 
were told that they must not belong to an organization 
called ‘*The Amalgamated Association.” In other 
words, a direct blow was struck at the confederation of 
labor. So the workmen understood Mr. FRICK’s man- 
date, and as such resented it. 

It is time that CARNEGIE, PHipps & Co. and all em- 
ployers of labor were distinctly taught that a workman 
is to be treated with the same consideration as a capi- 
talist ; that when disagreements arise ordinary processes 
of arbitration or of civil procedure must be employed. 
It is time for Congress, as the law-making power of this 
country, to step in and re-affirm what the Constitution 
so ostentatiously proclaims—namely, that the rights of 
the citizens in this nation are equal—that the mere pos- 
session of a few dollars by one man or set of men more 
than is in the keeping of another man or of another set 


THE PINKERTONS AT HOMESTEAD. 
HE United States is a nation of homes. Home is 
the beginning, the progression and the final joy 
of the American heart. Itis the place we are born in, 
in which we learn the early and later lessons of life, it 
is what we establish for ourselves as men and women 
when we assume the responsibilities of life, and it is the 
place of places in which to die when the inevitable hour 
is sounded. Every American is a student of ethics from 
the moment of his first breath. Therefore, anything 
that assails the American home and its creators is at 
enmity with the spirit of the land in which we live. 
The entire social, legal and military weight of all the 
power possessed by the civilian or the official leaders of 
this country should be thrown into the scale against it. 

We have purposely avoided discussing the Home- 
stead dispute editorially while the agitation actively 
continued. We have not pursued this course because 
our opinions were unformed; we have not hesitated be- 
cause of any timidity to grapple with the questions in- 
volved, but we have taken it for granted that our sym- 
pathy and affection for the working classes of this 
country were so well established that we could afford 
to be silent. Last week we printed a careful and truth- 
ful summary of the sworn testimony on both sides, 
given before the Congressional Committee during its 
recent visit at the scene of the troubles. Of course, the 
evidence as presented was ex-parte on both sides—just 
as the testimony taken in a court of law is ex-parte, as 
between defendant or plaintiff. But any careful reader 
of the sworn statements cannot hesitate in his decision 
regarding at least one point in the controversy. And 
this, to our mind, is the essential principle involved— 
namely, that the present and the future homes of the 
workmen in the Homstead Iron Works were assailed, 
not by any legal posse comitatus of the county or State, 
but by a band of foreign and hired stipendiaries of a so- 
called detective agency which furnishes men in small 
or large numbers to destroy homes—whether it be to 
obtain evidence by any means for a judicial divorce, or 
to prevent heads of families from earning money where- 
with the dependent ones shall be supported. 

Time and again has this Pinkerton agency been ar- 
raigned in court as the disseverer ‘of family ties! On 
many occasions judges of pure heart have from the 
Bench censured its infmous methods whereby evidence 
necessary for a statutcry separation has been secured ; 
while the evidence has been conclusive, and, from the 
very character of the principal witness, has required 
and had ample corroboration, the judges have pro- 
nounced the decree with regret and with humiliation. 

Starting in this small way as the destroyer of a 
single home, it required only public toleration and time 
for this iniquitous association of blackguards to assume 
the assurance that on several occasions they have man- 
ifested as the custodians of the public honor and the 
public peace. The growth of such a power is repug- 
nant to every lover of liberty. It is dangerous to every 
sober idea of property rights. It is repugnant to the 
individual, abhorrent to the community at large! If 
CARNEGIE, PHiIpps & Co. be conceded the right to 
employ three hundred janizaries to execute with ball 
and cartridge any whim of their will, there is no ap- 
parent reason why they should not, with equal propri- 
ety, employ ten thousand mercenaries to invade every 
village in Pennsylvania where iron works have a home 
and fix a rate of wage by force. Why should they stop 
at that? Why not take possession, if competition be- 
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of men does not give to the former the right to contro] 
the life, liberty and happiness of the latter! In Eng. 
land, as is well known, an employer cannot perempto. 
rily and without warning discharge a faithful em. 
ployee. The rights of the individual are not alone 
considered, but also those of that sacred institution 
called the family. 
No Pinkerton assassins must rule this land ! 


CHICAGO, A NATIONAL PRIDE. 

Beans multiply that the Chicago World's 

Fair will really be a great affair. We, as a people, 
are proud of Chicago. There is no reason yet advanced 
why Congress should not appropriate five million or 
more of the public money to render the Fair a success, 
That is what every country in Europe has done on sim. 
ilar occasions, and we fear it is only sectional jealousy 
that prevents the proper legislation. Beyond question, 
the entire nation is committed to this enterprise, and 
not even the humblest tax-payer can afford to have the 
Exhibition fail. The mere fact that a Congressional 
committee desires to strangle the bill making this 
award should have no weight with Congress or with the 
people at large. Give Chicago the money ! 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


hea Michigan electoral law has been declared Consti- 
tutional by the State Supreme Court. It provides 
for the election of Presidential electors by Congressicnal 
districts and the election of two electors at large by a 
vote of the entire State. There is no doubt, now, that 
Michigan will be adoubtful State this Fall. It is barely 
possible that it will be slightly Democratic. Under the 
Michigan system, if adopted throughout the Union, we 
would have the following “condition” of National 
Government: A President elected every four years by 
practically the same party that elects a majority of 
the House of Representatives; and «a Senate, two- 
thirds of which would be elected every four years in a 
desultory fashion as to time, issues and contingencies, 
It would be safe, however, to count on a Senate at one, 
politically, with the House and the Executive. 





IF ONE CAN’T BE HONEST, SAY SO. 


ya a man who is supposed to be honest is found 

“short in his accounts” there generally is a 
great deal of wonder expressed and the friends of tle 
unfortunate begin to make labored explanations, A re- 
cent defaulter spared his acquaintances this trouble by 
saying frankly that races and women were at the bot- 
tom of his trouble. Add speculation, rum and the great 
American vice of living beyond one’s income, and any 
default can be explained. There never is any mystery 
about such things ; self-indulgence of some kind is at 
the bottom of all of them ; it is only the man who can't 
say ‘* No” to himself who defaults, 





THE ‘“ Orissa twins,” a pair of girls five years old, will 
be exhibited at the World’s Fair if they live. They are 
to be exhibited in London first. The ‘‘ Siamese twins,” 
it will be remembered. were of the male sex. and died 
in this country, in their sixty-third year, in 1874. The 
girl twins retain the mark of the knife on the sac 
which their father tried to cut to separate them. If 
they live as long as the ‘‘ Siamese twins’’ the world will 
have been accustomed to their exhibition in time, per- 
haps,.to let them die in peace. 


CERTAIN recent accidents should make the great aerial 
feat of jumping from a balloon as much of a crime as an 
attempt at suicide. There is only one attractioa about 
such an exhibition; it is the half-fear, half-desire on 
the part of the spectators that the aeronaut may meet 
with an accident ; no one exactly hopes that the daring 
fellow will be killed, but to see him struggling in mid- 
air, with a choice of twenty risks to life or limb as he 
comes down, stirs sluggish pulses like a bull-fight ora 
hanging. Such pulses aren’t worth enough to be stirred 
that way. 

-————_ >-0-+ 


GLADSTONE’S MINISTRY. 


THE following unofficial list of the coming Gladstone 
cabinet was given out in London, July 20th: 

Mr. Gladstone, Premier and First Lord of the Treasury. 
Lord Herschell, Lord High Chancellor; Earl Roseberry, 
Foreign Secretary; Sir William Vernon-Harcourt, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; Henry Hartley Fowler, Home 
Secretary; John Morley, Chief Secretary for Ireland; Sir 
George Otto Trevelyan, Secretary of State for Scotland; 
Lord Carrington, President of the Board of Agriculture; 
the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, President of the Board of 
Trade; Lord Ripon, Secretary of State for India; Earl 
Kimberly, Colonial Secretary; Earl Spencer, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council; the Right Hon. Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Secretary for War; G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, 
First Lord of the Admiralty ; James Stansfeld, President 
of the Local Government Board. 

All the above, except Lord Carrington, have been 
members of former cabinets of Mr. Gladstone. Lord 
Carrington was governor of New South Wales during 
Mr. Gladstone’s second Ministry. 
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CANOEING AT LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


THE annual meet of the American Canoe Association, 
which will begin August 4th and last for three weeks, at 
Willsborough Point, on Lake Champlain, directs atten- 
tion once more to the great progress and popularity of 
canoeing in America. This association held its first 
meet at Lake George in 1880, when twenty members 
were brought together. Since then the association has 
grown into a large and powerful body with two thousand 
five hundred members, and with branch clubs all over the 
country. It makes laws that govern all the principal 
canoe meets in the United States and Canada, and its 
annual assemblages bring together all, or nearly all, the 
canoeists and canoe clubs in the Eastern States. 

The object of the American Canoe Association is to 
give authority, dignity and prestige to the sport, Hence 
the annual meet is to canoeing what the Newport meeting 
is to tennis—namely, the time and place for ‘‘cracks” to 
meet and to decide all the championships. 

Now, the annual canoe meet is really a grand camping- 
out time. Several hundred jolly fellows and a score or so 
of ladies manage to pass three weeks very happily in can- 
yas tents. This year’s meet is held on the same site as last 
year’s camp. Few places have been found better to the 
needs of canoeists than Willsborough Point, although 
Lake Champlain is not the best place in the world for 
canoe-sailing. Squalls spring up too suddenly, and the 
water becomes so heavy that the canoeist asks himself the 
question, ‘‘ How am I to avoid an upset and a ducking?” 

The camp site has been laid out anew for the coming 
meet. About a month ago Commodore Winné and two 
members of the Camp Site Committee visited the Point, 
and several changes of locations have been made. Last 
year there was considerable ‘“kicking’’ because of the 
long distance of the main camp from the commodore’s 
tent and the headquarters. This year the main camp will 
be located in the grove south of Indian Bay, whiie the 
headquarters’ tents will be removed from the hill east of 
the bay and moved nearer to the “‘ boys.”” A new dock has 
been built in front of the headquarters, and a broad road- 
way willbe reserved from there all along the front of the 
maincamp. The grove occupied last year by the Brook- 
lyn Club will be cleared up and used for the public weal. 

The camp is thus finely situated on the steep hillside 
overlooking the greenish waters of the lake, and the 
array of so many snow-white tents gives the place quitea 
military appearance. Altogether, this canvas village isa 
pretty sight and one worth going miles to see. Many of 
the tents are gayly decorated with colored bunting, with 
club flags and other drapings. The Red Dragon Club, of 
Philadelphia, leads in the matter of display. Overhead, 
the boughs of trees are hung with Chinese lanterns. Some 
of the tents have their club-banners flying from the top, 
while others have their flies supported on crossed paddles. 
Indeed, there isa wonderful showing of color. Some of 
the ‘‘dude”’ canoeists wear such noisy combinations as 
a yellow cap, a scarlet shirt, green knickerbockers, blue 
stockings and tan-colored shoes. The climax was reached, 
one year, when a canoeist hoisted red sails on his canoe. 
He was let off with a heavy fine—which was never paid. 

Walking through the camp, we find the village laid out 
in streets and painted signposts on the corners. The 
streets bear familiar names, but they run in queer direc- 
tions. The New Yorker can yo from Madison Square to 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, in a few minutes, or from 
Beacon street, Boston, to the Queen’s Road, or from News- 
paper Row to the Espanade, without change of cars. 
The camp is run as orderly and with as much red-tape as 
a military post. There is an elaborate signal code, and 
other signals which tell the campers when ta go in out of 
the rain, when to go to sleep, and many other “ whens.” 
Last year, when the camp was formally opened, there was 
no big gun to bang a salute, so after nailing the associa- 
tion flag to a tree, the officer of the day shut his eyes and 
fired off his revolver. The postmaster of the camp is 
known as John Wanamaker II., and he receives no com- 
mission of any kind, either from the government or from 
green goods men. Three muailsa day are supposed to ar- 
rive by way of the cars or by the boats. There is a caterer, 
who furnishes meals in the large pavilion. He charges 
one dollar per day, and—generally gets it. The canoeists 
bring their appetites along with them, so Mr. Otis has 
been heard to say. 

The ladies have a very desirable part of the camp to 
themselves, Their camp is on the east side of the Point, 
and is prettily situated in a small grove. Their tents are 
not elaborately decorated on the outside with flags and 
paddles, nor are there so many bottles lying around as one 
sees in the men’s quarters. Inside, there are rugs and 
knick-knacks and trunks. The first official race of the 
meet is usually a ladies’ tandem paddling race, and the 
skillful manner in which some of the women handle a 
paddle excites unbounded admiration from the men. 

For some reason or other the “boys” at the meet do 
hot now “cut up’ as they did in former years. There 
used to be many choice spirits in camp, and after the ladies 
retired, these “night owls” would fly around, and would 
startle tired slumberers by their screeches. Two years 
ago, when the annual meet was held at Jessup’s Neck 
Long Island, some mischief or some amusement was going 
on almost every night. At one time it was a circus and 
minstrel show; at another time, a concert, or a mock 
trial, or a “‘kazoo” musicale, and so on. Last year, the 
camp did not get enthusiastic, so one disappointed veteran 
remarked rather sadly, thinking doubtless of the good old 
times when an early slumberer found himself at daylight 
on the ground with his cot on top of him and several 
“Indians” piled on top the cot. 

Camp-fires used to be a pleasant feature of the canoe 
meets. Sitting in the circle of light made the whole camp 
sociable. What stories were told, what songs were sung 
round those blazing fires ! 

This will be the thirteenth annual meet of the American 
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Canoe Association. It is now just twenty-five years since 
canoeing was added to the list of outdoor sports. MacGre- 
gor published his book, entitled ‘‘A Thousand Miles in the 
Rob Roy Canoe,” in 1866. The Royal Canoe of Old England 
was formed the following year. But it was not until 1870 
that the New York Canoe Club was organized, mainly 
through the efforts of Mr. W. L. Alden, of the New York 
Times. Then came N. H. Bishop, who did wonders for, the 
sport. He sailed in a paper canoe through Lake Cham- 
plain, down the Hudson River and along the coast of 
Florida. He also cruised down the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers in a queer sort of a craft called a ‘‘sneak-box.” In 
1872, Julius Chambers made his voyage down the Missis- 
sippi in the canoe Dollie Varden, discovering and first de- 





COMMODORE C. V. WINNE, 
Of the American Canoe Association. 


scribing, in the New York Herald, Elk Lake where the 
Father of Water really rises. His title of discovery has 
been confirmed by the Minnesota Historical Society ina 
report published by the Land Office of that State, at St. 
Paul. 

The first American canoe regatta was held in Flushing 
Bay in the Summer of 1873. Montgomery Schuyler won a 
cup. 

In 1879, a canoe congress was called by the New York, 
New Jersey and Cincinnati Canoe Clubs, and in 1880, at 
Lake George, the American Canoe Association was 
formally launched. The same place was selected the two 
following years. In 1883, the association went to Stony 
Lake ; in 1884, ’85, ’86, to the Thousand Islands; in 1887, to 
Lake Champlain, back to Lake George in 1888, and again 
to the Thousand Islands in 1889. The first ‘‘ salt-water 
meet’? was held at Jessup’s Neck, on Peconic Bay, in 
1890. Last year the association went back to Lake 
Champlain. Some members think that the American 
Canoe Association should have a fixed place for their 
annual meets; others rather like the idea of changing 
from one point to another year after year. 

Now, it does seem curious that a sport which was in 
vogue among the Indians when this country was discov- 
ered should be quickly revived, and that canoeing should 
take its place among the leading sports of the day. No 
outdoor sport has so many active followers and lovers as 
canoeing. There are over twenty thousand canoeists in 
the Urited States and Canada, and every section of the 
cuntry has its canoe clubs and canoemen, who journey 
tv the annual meets, and there they take parts in the 
different races. 

All the real progress in canoe-racing has come within 
the past ten years. That is to say, more improvements 
have been made in canoe-sailing during the past ten years 
than in the five hundred years since Columbus sighted 
the West Indies and saw the natives paddling their canoes 
in the old-time way. In truth, very few improvements 
have been, or can be; made in canoe-paddling. 

About ten years ago experts, like Lieutenant Baden- 
Powell, in England, and Mr. Alden, in America, began 
experimenting in order to obtain greater speed. The old 
models were improved upon, as in Baden-Powell’s Nau- 
tilus canoe, and the old-fashioned sails were transformed, 
as in Mr. Alden’s rig of the Ghost. The early canoeist 
sailed his canoe from the bottom of the boat, which 
was loaded down with one hundred pounds of bal- 
last. At the 1886 meet, Mr. Barney appeared on the 
scene with his famous canoe Pecowsic, which carried no 
ballast at all. Moreover, the canoeist sailed his boat from 
the top of the deck instead of from the bottom of the 
cockpit. So that, in 1886, when Lieutenant Baden-Powell 
came over to take the International Challenge Cup away 
with him to England, he found that Americans were still 
ahead in canoes as they were in yachts. Three years ago, 
Mr. Paul Butler appeared at the meet with his canoe 

Fly, which had a contrivance called a “ sliding seat,” i.e. 
a board across the cockpit, and sliding across from one 
side to another, thus enabling the sailor to sit out over the 
edge of the boat one to two feet. The canoe was prac- 
tically held up by the weight of the sailor sitting out to 
windward. Of course, the sliding seat enables a canoe to 
carry a mvch larger spread of canvas than it could with- 
out its use. Then followed some changes in the steering- 
geer. 

In 1890, the rigging of Mr. Howard’s Toltec was a revo- 
lution in sail distribution. The larger sail was placed aft, 
and the largest centerboard ever put in a canoe was placed 
in the exact center, in order to make the center of effort, 
lateral resistance and buoyancy come together. With 
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some changes, the innovation has been followed in the 
canoes, although the question of rig—the comparative 
merits of a standing rig and a lowering and reefing sail— 
is far from settled. 

Thus, the rapid progress of canoeing in America is ow- 
ing to two reasons: First, the pleasant and healthful ex- 
ercise it brings. Second, the friendly competition and the 
keen rivalry brought out by the local club races and by 
the American Canoe Association annual meets. 

As to the first reason, lovers of the sport think there is 
pastime or natural exercise so ‘‘all round” as that of 
cruising or paddling in a canoe, threading the mazes of 
swift, shallow streams, tracking the river to its heac- 
waters, exploring shady nooks and shooting rapids. Tl:e 
cost of a good sailing canoe ranges from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty dollars, while a cruising canoe can 
be had for about sixty-five dollars, The ordinary cruising 
canoes are made of cedar with spruce spars, and weigh 
from forty to fifty pounds. 

There will be races every day during the second week 
of the meet. Among other contests the following are an- 
nounced : 


1. Paddling and sailing combined, half- miles alter- 
os total three miles. Time limit, one and a half 
10urs, 

2. Sailing, four and one-half miles, same rig and bal- 
last asin Racel. Limit, two hours. 

3. Trophy, paddling, one mile straightaway. Exempt 
from one-man one-canoe rule. 

4. Trophy, sailing. No limit to rig or ballast, nine 
miles, starters to be selected by Rule 5. 

5. Novice sailing race. No limit to rig or ballast, dis- 
tance three miles, open only to men who have not sailed a 
canoe prior to September 1, 1891. 

6. Unlimited sailing race, six miles. No limit to rig or 
ballast. Starters in the trophy race to be selected from 
this race. 

7. Sailing for the Pecowsic Cup. Winner of trophy 
barred, four and one-half miles. 

- Serene race, three miles, sailing and paddling com- 
bined. 

9. A novel feature of the meet will be a race between 
war-canoes, the Unk-ta-hee, they are called. They are built 
on the old Indian model, about thirty feet in length, and 
they accommodate from twenty to thirty paddlers. 


The famous canoeist, John MacGregor, known every- 
where as the captain of the Rob Roy, is dead. Canoeing 
was introduced into England by him about thirty years 
ago. He was graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he gained three first prizes, and subsequently at Cam- 
bridge. In 1847 he wrote and sketched for London Punch, 
and then made an extended tour of Europe and published 
an account of his observations. The log-book of his first 
canoe voyage was published under the title of “A Thou- 
sand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe, on Rivers and Lakes of 
Europe,” and is as well known as ‘“ Robinson Crusoe.”’ 
Many other interesting narratives of his voyages were 
issued by him, all of which were popular. His death will 
be lamented by every canoeist in the world. 

—_—_——_——_ >< ~<—. 
A SPOKE IN HIS WHEEL. 

THEY had just been introduced. She was a pretty 
country girl, and he a wheelman, vain of his personal 
appearance when clad in cycling costume. 

HE—‘‘I assure you there is scarcely a man who does 
not find the wheel suit most becoming.” 

SHE (doubtingly)—‘“‘ Indeed !” 

HeE—“‘ As for myself, everybody insists that I look one 
hundred per cent. better in bicycle costume than in an 
ordinary business suit.’ 

SHE (innocently)—‘‘ Dear me! How awfu! you must 
look in an ordinary business suit!” 





WHEN Lord Thurlow first opened a lawyer’s office in 
London, he took a basement room which had previously 
been occupied by a cobbler. He was somewhat annoyed 
by the previous occupant’s callers, and irritated by the 
fact that he had few of his own. One day an Irishman 
entered. ‘The cobbler’s gone, I see,” he said. 

‘I should think he had,” tartly responded the lawyer. 

‘“‘And what do ‘ye sell ?”’ inquired the Irishman, look- 
ing at the solitary table and a few law-books. 

‘* Blockheads,” responded Thurlow. 

“ Begorra,” said Pat, ‘‘ye must be doing a mighty fine 
business: ye ain’t got but one left.” 

EXcITED LADY (on the beach)—‘t Why isn’t something 
done for that ship in distress? Why don’t some of 
you ” 

COASTGUARD (hurriedly)—‘‘ We have sent the crew a 
line to come ashore, mum.” 

ExcireD LADY—“ Good gracious ! 
for a formal invitation ?” 





Were they waiting 


DIDN’T BEGIN AT HOME. 


THe master of the house was writing a sermon on 
charity when a knock at the door interrupted him. At 
his bidding the hired girl put her head in. 

‘“There’s a tramp outside,” she said; ‘“‘ he wants some- 
thing to eat.” 

‘“‘ Bid him begone,” said the master, angrily; ‘‘ tell him 
there is plenty of work for the deserving poor, but noth- 
ing for beggars.” ‘ 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

“And, Mary, see that he doesn’t steal anything. 
doormat chained down ?” 

“The one with ‘ Welcome’ on it is, sir.” 

‘‘ Where is the dog, Mary ?”’ 

“In the cellar, sir.’ 

‘You might let him out. He needs exercise.” 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

Then the good man returned to his sermon, and as 
he wrote in glowing characters of the charity that think- 
eth no evil, he imagined he heard the applause of an en- 
raptured audience. But it was only the dog getting away 
with the tramp. . 
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ALNOST A HIT. 
THE NAVAL RESERVE AT TARGET PRACTICE WITH GREAT GUNS IN GRAVESEND BAY, NEW YORK HARBOR.—(See page 14) 
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‘«‘ ARDSLEY.”’ 
THE HOME OF THE LATE CYRUS W. FIELD. 

THE master of “ Ardsley” is dead. The busy brain that 
linked the two continents is silenced forever. On July 
14th all that was mortal of the man whom John Bright 
called “the Columbus of modern times, who by his cable 
has moored the new world alongside of the old,” was 
borne to his grave. 

“ Ardsley,” which was for so many years the Summer 
home of Mr. Field, originally extended from near the 
Hudson River at Dobb’s Ferry as far east as the beautiful 
valley of the Sawkill, and embraced about nine hundred 
acres, but one piece after another was sold until at his 
death twenty-one acres would probably cover the whole 
extent of the property. m 

It is situated about one mile from Dobb’s Ferry and - 
about the same distance from Irvington, while Ardsley 
station on the New York and Northern Road is about 
twenty minutes’ ride on the east. asreiti 

The house is about an eighth of a mile back from Broad- 


way, the main road of Dobb’s Ferry, and is approached 
through a beautiful avenue of trees planted by Mr. Field. 
It has an air of plain and solid comfort, and, in these days 
of turrets, gables, Queen Anne and what not, has a rather 
old-fashioned appearance. It is most delightfully situated 
on the crest of the hill overlooking the village of Dobb’s 
Ferry, and in the distance the silvery,waters of the Hud- 
son dance and gleam beneath the shadows of the Palisades. 
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The grounds contain many noble trees. Well-kept lawns 
and gravel driveways stretch away from its doors, and all 
combine to make a beautiful picture of a quiet, restful 
spot to svend the last days of a busy life. 

The hallway runs through the center of the house; on 
one side is the parlor furnished with great taste, and on 
the other the large dining-room, which contains an old 
mantlepiece brought from the Washington Hotel by Mr. 
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¥ield when that historic ‘building was demolished and the his sincerity, but a claim before Congress has about as_ there is announced something new and real to draw peo- 
present Field building erected on its site at the footof much chance as an English suit in chancery—it is adjudi- ple of like tastes and aspirations together. There is an 
Broadway. The ‘old mantel had about twenty coats of cated so late that the original claimant isinanotherworld unintentional but highly valuable ‘“side-show” to al] 
white paint when brought there, but in its present shape before the end comes. Some of the squarest men of the of these enterprises; it is the inducement offered heads of 
it looks very much as it did when the Father of hisCountry Revolutionary period died poor because of this peculiarity families to take their children to places which offer all the 
took his comfort by the side of its glowing fireside. of republics. benefits of Summer resorts without inflicting any of the 
In the rear of the house was Mr. Field’s library, con- Isn’t it strange, that in spite of American fondness for Undesirable influences which abound in some localities 
taining a large collection of books and mementoes of the life afloat, there are scarcely any house-boats on our lakes, where men and women have been wont to congregate in 
dead owner. On the walls are paintings of Mr. and Mrs. rivers and bays? “The house-boat is the cheapest struct- Warm weather. A father or mother need not be prudish 
Field and members of his family. ure, except the homesteader’s “shanty,” that can be to hesitate about sprinkling their wide-eyed children on 
A little to the southeast of the house is the mansion built; it may be made very costly, but all that is really the piazzas of Summer hotels where time is killed prin- 
erected by Edward M. Field, a large and magnificent needed is a raft or scow with a house upon it. Over in cipally by flirtation. At the Summer villages of associa- 
building of granite and brown stone. Itis now closed and England—a country which is popularly supposed to be at tions with a purpose, there is something rational for every- 
deserted, while its owner is an inmate of the State Insane least a hundred years behind. the times—there are hun- One to do; there are neither bars nor card-tables, nor do 
Asylum at Buffalo. dreds of house-boats afloat, with a happy family in each, the idle and vicious members of society find any induce- 
Further to the south and along the crest of the hill is although all English waters combined do not offer as ment to remain. The more of such places, the better for 
the former home of Mrs. Lindly, a daughter of Mr. Field. much variety of scene as some single States of our Union. the people. 
It is a rather unpretentious sort of cottage and is now oc- Thousands of American families spend more money on un- The recent and gratifying success with which members 
cupied by Chauncey M. Depew. satisfactory trips to the mountains or seashore than would of the New York Naval Reserve—the State’s marine mili- 
The three sons of Edward M. Field and also the sonof supply each with a well-arranged house-boat and pay all tia—handled the big guns of some of our new cruisers 
Mrs. Lindly make “ Ardsley’ their home, and seem to en- the expenses of a Summer afloat. Astothat,any man who demonstrates anew the aptitude at marksmanship to 
joy the outdoor life there as much as any boyscan. They knows how to put boards together with nails, and who which Americans owed most of their naval successes dur- 
are all bright lads and have the Field looks. lives on a river, lake or other water where lumber is abun- ing our two wars with Great Britain. It is said that any 
Mr. Field took great pride in raising poultry, and his qantand cheap, could build for himself a boat in which his of the shots fired during the July exercises would have 
chicken and farm buildings are very extensive. They are family could spend a month or two of aimless yet healch- hit a ship lying where the targets were placed. The rec- 
situated on the bank of the Sawkill River about amile'and fy) drifting, the boat being afterward worth her weight ord is in keeping with that which our riflemen have made 
a half from the house. He had an idea that sunflower jn firewood. All along our seacoast there are hundreds of in many international contests in recent years, to say noth- 
seeds made an excellent food for poultry, aud for that places which everyone hopes at some time to visit, but is ing of the “shooting for business,” which began at Lex- 
purpose had a sunflower farm of several acres in extent. deterred by the expense of “board” at the hotels; what ington during a difficulty between British troops and 
This property is now owned by the Ardsley Land Com- would be easier and cheaper than to sail or to be towed Yankee farmers, and which did wonders during the battle 
pany. Back of the house are the stables and coach-houses from one to another in a floating house, of which the sole of New Orleans—our last armed quarrel with the old 
erected by Edward M. Field, large and handsome brick expense is the cost of provisions from day to day? Sailing country. Whether through clearer eyes or better nerves, 
buildings, while further back in a little valley which runs jg cheap; so is rowing, poling, and even towing. The only we beat the world in marksmanship; it used to be said 
up in the hills is the lily tank where the Egyptian lotus argument against honse-boating is that the sport isn’t that the reason was to be found in the fact that almost 
and pink, blue and white pond-lilies make the air fra- fushionable—a very lame excuse. every American had sometimes to depend upon his gun 
grant with their perfume. A big Summer hotel, built entirely of wood, has just for meat to eat, but that explanation is too thin nowa- 
had the rare luck of burning down without burning any 4@ys, for almost all the members of New York’s Naval 
of the inmates; but some of the guests escaped so nar- Reserve are city men, who seldom “sight” a gun except 
rowly that they are not likely again to risk their livesin a im @ shooting gallery. Whatever the reason, the fact is 
tinder-box, no matter how imposing the name or how there; foreign powers will undoubtedly take notice with- 
By doun Hass affable the clerks. Building material which is too ob- Ut special request. 
wg oer mga durate to burn costs little more than wood, especially in During the present heated term a great many men who 
——— the Eastern States, so there is a capital chance for some know how to keep cool are getting much hard-hearted 
enterprising Boniface at cach Summer resort to put up a amusement out of the efforts of other people to stop being 
fireproof building and coax all of the best boarders away Warm. Cold drinks, strong drinks, big fans and abject 
from his competitors. It is easy to roast by daylight at laziness are among the favorite means employed, but none 
almost any Summer hotel; but to roastat night, and with- of them seem to answer the purpose. In the meantime 
out the privilege of selecting one’s company, isn’t an at- the observing man cannot help seeing that those who seem 
tractive possibility to people who pay hotel prices for less to suffer least from the heat are the men and animals who 
do most work. Ball-players do their best work in hot 
weather; so do bicyclists and pedestrians; as for race- 
horses, not one of them could cover as much ground in 
Winter, no matter how good the‘track, as he does when 
the mercury is up among the nineties. The fact is that 
exercise is the safest means of keeping cool--not exciting, 
tremendous efforts of long duration, but slow, patient 
plodding, such as all but the favored few must do if they 
would earn their daily bread. Who ever hears the work- 
ing-man talk about the weather? He generally labors in 
the sun, he seldom has a straw hat, and although his shirt 
may be worn en negligée, it isn’t thin, nor does he indulge 
in light-weight trousers, yet often while he is at work he 
looks less uncomfortable than the richer men who hug 
the shady side of the street as they pass him. Plenty of 
exercise is the best alleviator of the discomforts of Sum- 
mer heat; it is less distressing to let perspiration flow 
than to keep it in. An overworked physician who was 











ACCORDING to present indications, the coming political 
campaign in the United States will be decided by in- 
dividual consciences, which is quite contrary to what the 
mass of voters would like to have it. When there are 
some strong flavors of personality in a campaign every- 
body knows which way to go—at least, everybody thinks accommodations than they get at home. 
so, which amounts to the same thing in the end. But when “Roof-gardens”’ are generally associated in the public 
principles and not individuals are to be considered—when mind with beer and other indulgences, thanks to much 
men must think instead of being satisfied to merely feel— skillful advertising; but recently a Young Men’s Chris- 
there is sure to be a degree of unrest which makes the tian Association in New York covered its roof with plants 
mass of men wish the struggle were over so that they and shrubs and found that no other attraction but tobacco 
might once more give their entire time to business. This smoke was necessary to crowd the place. As to that, why 
year, however, no one who does any talking can get away shouldn’t there be thousands of roof-gardens on private 
from the duty of explaining why he isa Democrat, Repub- residences in cities and large towns? A few years ago 
lican or something else; he can’t dodge principles by there was a promising effort in this direction imported 
abusing the candidate of the other side. Well, it may be from England; but for some reason it did not succeed, 
hard; but it won’t do any harm, but, on the contrary, a although the cost of changing a bare roof into a pretty and 
lot of good, for men to be once in awhile forced to think retired garden is trifling. The difference of comfort be- 
for themselves instead of wasting all their superfluous en- tween a stuffy parlor or small doorway on the street line 
ergy in abuse of prominent men whom they never saw and a roof-garden where a family may lounge at ease 
and about whom they know nothing but what they have should beapparent without argument, and to slumber on 
been told by other men who are hired to look at only one ahot night under the shade of roof plants is a common 
side of a question. Republics get and maintain stability habit in some warm countries. x ’ i 
only through the brains of their individual voters; it was Dress reform for women has broken out anew at Chau- recently found ina Turkish bath explained that he could 
more through thinking than fighting that our forefathers tauqua, where last year much was said about it, though not get time for exercise, and found it macouanry to per- 
transformed thirteen feeble colonies into one strong na- yothing was done. Probably nothing will be done this *P7° in order to keep cool. If doctors don’t know about 
tion. What was worth getting is worth keeping; but it year, for it isthe misfortune of almost all the enemies of the ae ore 
can’t be kept unless all the brains of the people are kept yidiculous and uncomfortable in woman’s attire that they —— +> o+—___ 
in good working order—the wrecks of a score of earlier paven’t the ingenuity and taste to devise substitutes which IO VICTIS. 

and later republics than ours proves it. are not ugly. Woman persists in wearing whatever she 18!¢ the hymn of the conquered, who fell in the battle of Life, 

The pope has recently come to the defense of the rep- thinks will look best upon her, and man backs her in this T° hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who died overwhelmed in 

utation of Columbus, which has been in a bad way of determination to the full extent of his pocketbook and Not Pg og song of the victors, for whom the resounding ac- 


late, owing to a lot of alleged ‘investigation’? which credit. She also persists in dressing in the fashion, no claim 
has been going on in certain closet-students’ libraries. matter if her skirts sweep up all the filth on the sidewalk of nations was lifted in chorus, whose brows wore the chaplet of 
When a short-sighted man brings a long-range library and her shoes pinch like those of Chinese babies who are fame, 
to bear upon a character four hundred years distant the so unfortunate as to have been born girls. There are But the hymn of the low and the humble, the weary, the broken in 
results are likely to be in strict accordance with the pre- many good women who do not follow the fashions, but for heart, 


Who strove and who failed, acting bravely a silent and desperate 


conceived notions of the man undertaking the job; he that very reason their opinions on dress are greeted with 
part ; 


can make a saint out of Judas Iscariot, or blacken the derisive laughter, and they may talk until they grow : its b , 

character of the purest man upon whom he is unwilling dumb through exhaustion without making the slightest ieee rece si eT ee ee ee wens 
to turn the light. The memory of Washington has suf- change in the costumes of the period. The only way to From whose hand ee the prize they had grasped at, who stood 
fered severely by the efforts of some of these pestilent introduce something entirely new and radical is to form at the dying of day, 

fellows, so Columbus, several times as distant in the an association of women of good figure and good social: With the wreck of their life all around ther, unpitied, unheeded, 
vista of history and tradition, cannot expect to escape. standing, all of whom will pledge themselves to wear the alone, . 

It is gratifying, therefore, that Leo XIIL, whose utter- garments which a self-appointed committee of dress- With Death swooping down o’er their failure, and all but their faith 
meces have tae force of authority with many millions of makers will devise. Until then the women who must talk ’ overthrown. ‘ ; 

men, and are ws aged ~<a ts te and respect by in public about something may as well drop dress reform While pet oe re --igeaaag shouts its chorus—its pzan for those 
all others, announces that Columbus ‘‘ was animated by and discourse about the whichness . . Fe ae ‘ : : 

the spirit of religion, which sustained his genius, forti- utterableness of the inevitable, es gh heb mwa ba ae Wee ee 
fied his constancy and afforded him consolation in his which never can be settled, but which in the meantime jad banners are waving, hands clapping, and hurrying feet 
greatest trials.” The business of putting the world’s he- won’t run counter to preconceived preferences. Thronging after the laurel-crowned victors, I stand on the field of 


roes to death with pen and ink is far too flourishing for How kindly Americans everywhere are taking to the defeat, 
the people’s good; no one who has had to fight any of idea and practice of holding Summer meetings prac- 1 the shadow with those who are fallen, and wounded, and dying, 
7 and there 


life’s battles for himself will doubt that the great ex- tjca}] “ ‘ 
: y out-of-doors. The ‘Chautauqua Idea,’’? which ; d in- 

plorers, soldiers and rulers of past ages had some faults must not be confounded with the dress reform movement CD®* 4% Tequiem low, een ee 
which would make them ineligible to membership in ; i opener. © ae 

; sae Sy tbers. : just mentioned, began modestly a few years ago on the old the hand that is helpless, and whisper, *‘ They only the victory 
good standing ine modern church; it wasn’t their fault shore of Chautauqua Lake, but already has more than win 
that they didn’t live in an age when everyone has neigh- fifty different meeting-places in different parts of the Who have fought the good fight, and have vanquished the demon 
bors and newspapers to tell them just what todo. Let Union, each being a model Summer village in itself, that tempts us within ; 
the old heroes alone, Messrs. Students; if your pens must where there are lectures, concerts and well-managed Who have held to their faith unseduced by the prize that the world 
prick somebody, try them on iiving scamps. Summer schools for the banedh of th holds on high ; 
x e many men and : 2 

There is as much romance as fact about the famous women, mostly of mature age, who wish to make good Whe ——_ RTE rere TT, eee 
““McGarrahan claim,” which has just been forwarded by the deficiencies of their early education. The School of : 
both Houses of Congress to the President. The claim- Christian Philosophy is another institution of somewhat a 
ant, who once was a rich m, s for a quarter of a similar character, which holds its meetin h wong 

- . : gs as much out- : i tad 
century been fighting for his Labgace + and for not much of-doors as possible, sheltering itself under a roof which sa —— pie tg PO Re eee 
else, for he has neither wife, child ue. heir. All Con- has no walls beneath it. The Catholics have just started ‘The martyrs, or Nero? The Spartans who fell on Thermopyle'’s tryst, 
gressmen, Presidents and newspaper men at Washington a system of Summer schools of their own, which undoubt- Or the Persians and Xerxes? His judges, or Socrates? Pilate, cr 
have known him for a long time, and been impressed by edly will grow in numbers and strength, and each week Christ ? W. W. Story. 


Speak, History ! who are Life's victors? Unroll thy long annals, 
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CHATS ON JOURNALISM. 


II!.—THE REPORTER. 

THE first assignment has been referred to. It is nota 
yery important matter, usually, this first assignment. Of 
one thing the learner may be assured, namely, that the 
City Editor will not take the risk of giving him a task that 
js vitally important to the news success of the paper of the 
following day. After two or three trials, it is not unlikely, 
if the novice has taken sufficient care with his copy, and 
attended properly to the punctuation and capitalization, 
that the City Editor will send him out ona big piece of 
work under the direction of an older reporter. We will 
assume that the story isa theater fire in Which one hun- 
dred lives have been lost late on the night before. The 
morning papers will have printed a confused, and, in many 
cases, quite inaccurate account of the origin of the fire 
and of the frightful panic that followed. Time is an cle- 
ment quite essential to accuracy—and time the Night City 
Editor has not had. The catastrophy occurred, we will say, 
in the third act, or at half-past ten o’clock, when the house 
was crowded, and the panic that succeeded prevented the 
egress of many of the fifteen hundred people who were in 
the building. The calamity is known in the newspaper 
offices within ten minutes and another half-hour will prob- 
ably be consumed in getting men tothe scene. This would 
pring the hour far after eleven, and only the most ex- 
perienced newspaper men can be relied on to get an 
approximately accurate account of the affair for the first 
edition, which would go to press at half-past one. 

For thesecond day, assuming that the loss of life was 
one hundred, the story would be worth a page or a page 
and a half. That would mean from sixteen to twenty 
thousand words, including the compilation of a carefully- 
indexed list of killed, missing and injured. This story 
would be put in charge of a trusted and experienced re- 
porter who would be held responsible for it, individually. 
Our learner would doubtless be given half a dozen differ- 
ent addresses or more and told to hunt down each of the 
names and learn from their owners any additional details 
regarding the fire; or he might be detailed to spend the 
day and night at the morgue and check off and revise the 
list of the dead. In an atmosphere of carbolic acid he 
would be expected to be keenly alert, especially regard- 
ing any new names that might be secured. The posses- 
sion by one newspaper of three or four more bona fide 
names than anybody else has secured would be regarded 
asa great achievement. The reporter in charge of this 
story would keep his own schedule of space allotted to 
each man under his direction, expanding or curtailing the 
work of the men wherever it might be necessary, to keep 
them all within the prescribed space. 

The one requisite that the City Editor demands of the 
reporter, young or old, is that he shall never fail—that he 
shall not return to the office without the story he is sent 
to get. : 

Unreasonable men, occupying positions in public life 
that entitle the press and its representatives to great con- 
sideration at their hands; are sometimes surly and ill- 
mannered to the servant of the newspaper when he is 
sent at an unreasonable hour to see them—not knowing or 
not caring that with the young reporter there is no claim 
upon a means of livelihood beyond absolute success in 
each and every case. A reporter who would return to his 
City Editor twice in succession and say that the man 
whom he was sent to talk with had refused to see him, 
would be out in the street. He must possess tact, cool- 
ness, perfect gentility, a thorough knowledge of the con- 
ventionalities, and, above all, ‘“‘nerve,’’ to achieve his 
purpose. 

Considerable has been written on the subject of a re- 
porter’s calling, and it has become the fashion, I know, 
for lawyers, doctors, sellers of cotton goods, boilers of fat 
and ministers of .the everlasting gospel to’ refer con- 
temptuously to the persistence of reporters. There is much 
caddishness and humbug in all this. Everybody knows 
that success in trade depends upon selling articles of mer- 
chandise to people who do not need them and at a price 
greater than their value. Therein lies the sum total of 
commercial vanity! Everybody knows that the lawyer’s 
stock in trade is quite similar to that of the young news- 
paper man. But why say more! Twenty years ago, 
when I first heard this intimation, that newspaper men 
were boorish and ill-bred in their habits, I began to keepa 
scrapbook, and the idea has developed into a series of vol- 
umes in which I have preserved every act of wrong-doing 
that has reached publicity among the members of the 
cloth, professors of medicine and advocates at the Bar. 

Tam “loaded” for this controversy, but I avoid it. 

Two things should occupy the attention of the novice in 
journalism for the first year. The more important of 
these is the training of his memory. He should school 
himself to remember everything he hears. Let me tell 
you a story in illustration of the value of memory: A 
young reporter of the Tribune was coming home, one 
night, from a yacht-race on the tugboat Scth Low. It 
was after nightfall, and as the little steamer came upward 
through the Narrows into New York Harbor, he observed 
a great many vessels lying at Quaraiitine. just off the 
Staten Island coast. Some of them were unloading, under 
the light of immense flambeaux. The reporter was 
naturally curious to learn why vessels were unloaded at 
night, and asked Captain Bloodgood, the tug’s commander. 
He was told that vessels arriving from South American 
ports, whether they had sickness on board or not, were 
compelled to pay large sums of money for the privilege of 
coming to the city or were forced to unload their cargoes 
down the bay and to employ certain lightermen to do 
the work. The reporter naturally asked who could give 
information on this subject, and was told that a man 
named Henry S. Miller possessed it. The excitement 
about preparing copy about the yacht-race just ended, 
the fatigue of the day, drove the matter out of the re- 
porter’s mind. A month later, by a mere coincidence, he 
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was sent for by the Editor of the Tribune, now a Vice- 
Presidential nominee, and was told that he must get to 
the bottom of the corruption at Quarantine. He was 
told that another reporter had been on tke subject for six 
weeks and had been unable to find the slightest clew. In- 
stantly the name ‘‘Henry S. Miller” recurred to the 
young man. A directory gave him the address, and within 
an hour’s time Henry 8S. Miller had been retained to tell 
all he knew about the matter. That night the reporter 
and a stenographer visited Mr. Miller’s house in Brook- 
lyn, and obtained one of the most startling stories ever 
printed in a New York newspaper. 

On the following day, the books of the New York 
Stevedore and Lightering Company were obtained, by an 
ingenious trick, and the New York T'ribune, of October, 
1871, contains fifty or more columns of absolute demon- 
stration of corruption on the part of a medical gentleman 
who was often wont to sneer at the intrusion of reporters 
into the affairs of private individuals. Governor Hoffman 
removed the official, a legislative committee visited New 
York and entirely confirmed everything that the reporter 
lrad alleged. This success in the interest of justice and of 
American commerce was due wholly to the memory of a 
reporter. 

And ‘hundreds of such cases might be cited, culled from 
the experience of an old reporter. 

The second point to which the novice should specially 
direct his mind is the cultivation of a concise narrative 
style. There are many ways of stating a fact. The old 
method employed on the 7’ribune I once heard very accu- 
rately described as the “‘grocer’s bill style’’—so many 
peas, at so much a peck; so much lard, at so much a 
pound. This style has been abandoned, I am glad to say, 
and no paper in America now indulges init. The whole 
trick of writing is to maintain the interest of the reader. 
This is an art, and it sometimes can be achieved by a re- 
dundant use of words, where in other cases the utmost di- 
rectness and simplicity is essential. Dickens abounds in 
redundancy, but he is rarely dull. His reporter’s experi- 
ence served to lard his novels. No newspaper man could 
be convinced that the storm and the death of Stereforth 
was not taken from an old notebook. ‘Old Curiosity 
Shop” is full of reportorial gems. Example is a good 
teacher, and I think best to tell the story of a recent suc- 
cess here in New York, in order to show the arduous life 
a reporter leads. 

Two great continents were recently alive with curiosity 
regarding a social convulsion involving one of the wealth- 
iest tamilies in the world. One of the principals in’ the 
unpleasant affair sailed from Queenstown for New York 
in the steamship Majestic. The vessel arrived in harbor 
after dark, and, therefore, had to remain at Quarantine 
over night. (Strange coincidence—that this episode, like 
the earlier one, relates’ to the Quarantine!) Every news- 
paper in New York had its representatives on special tugs 
waiting down the bay for the Majestic. The steamship 
pier had a man from each journal; a half-dozen reporters 
cruised about the hotels and prominent undertakers were 
kept in sight. No chances could be taken. But a very 
heavy fog came down on New York Bay, and the tugs got 
lost therein. One tug only succeeded in landing its pas- 
sengers, with the health officer on board the vessel; but no 
information could be obtained, because all interested par- 
ties kept out of sight. Word was sent by telephone from 
Staten Island to each newspaper office that the mission 
had proved unsuccessful. How the one New York jour- 
nal (I'he Recorder) succeeded in getting the coveted talk 
was told by it in a recent issue: 


It. was about the time that word had been received an- 
nouncing the failure of all the City Editors’ plans that Re- 
porter Beattie entered the office and took a modest seat 
some distance in the rear of the Night City Editor, so as to 
save that gentleman the trouble of selecting him to do any 
work. His laudablescheme failed. The Night City Editor 
spoke thus: 

“Take this roll, and go and hire a tug; hire one if you 
can, and if you can’t, why buy one. Then go down the 
bay, find the Majestic and go aboard of her. Board her 
pansoenty if you can, but board her. Next, locate Bor- 
rowe and get a story from him. Get it without trouble if 
possible, but get it—and get a ‘Jim Dandy.’”’ 

Down to the Battery went Mr. Beattie, and after a time 
came across the only tug not tied up and with fires banked 
for the night. It was the tug Excelsior. 

“Will you take me out, captain ?”’ 

‘Yes; if you’ll risk it.” 

“How much ?” 

“Twenty-five dollars an hour.” 

The price was high, but Mr. Beattie thought of that re- 
mark about the ‘Jim Dandy” and tumbled on the little 
Excelsior’s deck, saying: 

‘* Put me aboard the Majestic, or drown me in the 

“They’ll never let you aboard,” suggested the captain. 

“Put me alongside and I’ll get aboard,” said the re- 
porter. 

Down the bay steamed the Excelsior, and then Captain 
Briggs showed that he had a head on his shoulders. He 
knew that if the reporter were to succeed he must keep 
out of the eve of the officers on the bridge. The captain 
knew how to go to work. He went down to the stern of 
the big ship, crept up under her counter and shut off his 
speed. Then he put up a slender wooden ladder and said, 
“Climb!” 

The reporter looked up and his legs grew weak and his 
hands wee Then he thought of that ‘Jim Dandy” and 
went up the ladder like a second “‘ Ratlin’ the Reefer.” 
Scarcely had he entered the saloon when he encountered 
a reporter who had remained on board for the night by 
“ getting lost in the crowd,’ as he expressed it. f 

“‘You’re after Borrowe, I suppose,” he said, with a 

awn. ‘* Well, he isn’t aboard. ent ashore at Quaran- 
ine, and not a soul got a word out of him. I’m going to 
lie down.” 

After a half-hour’s search The Recorder man found Mr. 
Borrowe, got the interview he had been sent to get, and 
then started for the tug again. : 

It was worse looking down than it had been looking up, 
and this time his legs trembled so that he fairly had to 
pick them up and throw them over the rail. This accom- 
plished, he got his feet on the ladder, which did not break 
until he was more than half-way down. It did break then 
and he tumbled into the tug with a skinned shin, an 
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neither the captain of the Majestic nor any of his officers 
knew that he had been aboard. 

No thought of bed for the successful reporter. He 
reached the office after midnight, with the article entirely 
written, having done his work in the cabin of the tug, and 
it was hurried to the composing-room. 

At 6:300’clock the following morning Mr. Beattie stood 
on the White Star dock and greeted the reporter who had 
passed the night on the ship and who was Just sauntering 
down the gangplank. 

“Did you get into any trouble because you missed 


Borrowe ?” the latter asked. 

“No, I saw him and got the story.” 

“You did? Let me see it!” 

He saw it, read it, and as he handed the paper back 
said: “It’s a ‘Jim Dandy!’” 

It is hard to say whether the courageous and brilliant 
act or the clever description of it isthe more admirable. 
Each is excellent in its way. You will notice how a neat 
bit of the slang of the day is introduced to heighten the 
interest. This is a mere trick of the art, of course, but it 
attains its object. You will recall what I said in the sec- 
ond chat about seizing upon the foremost incident in ar 
episode and building the “story” around it. Any refer- 
ence to ‘‘a Jim Dandy ” in-the original article would have 
been in poor taste, but in the second article (which lacked 
the news element of interest) its introduction is very 
clever. 

Buy a copy of Goold. Brown’s Grammar, Alfred Ayer’s 
edition of Cobbett’s Grammar (the most valuable hook 
you can own), Bishop French on Words, Richard Grant 
White’s ‘‘ Words and their Uses,’ a Worcester’s Diction- 
ary and any good volume on Anglo-Saxon. Then setile 
down to your work and be patient. Five years are little 
enough in which to learn to write. 

In each office an Index expwrgatorius is emplo-:d. 
Here is one supplied to every reporter in one of the largest 
metropolitan offices: 

CAUTION. 

The existence of such an expression as ‘ Newspaper 
English” is a reprcach to every writer for the daily news- 
paper. Correspondents, reporters and editors should 
avoid stilted language, and, as far as possible, Latin or 
Greek derivatives. Do not misuse: 

Allucde for refer. 
Ludo, to play. Don’t “ allude ” to death or misfortunes. 
Apt for liable or likely. 
Balance for rest or remainder. 
But for only. Often in doubtful taste. 
“While passing down the main street but two of the Haytians 
actually raised their hats, while others but nodded.” 
Caption for heading. 
Captivated for charmed. 
Commence for begin. 
Considerable for large or great. 
** He felt considerable interest in the work.” 
Consummate, in reports of marriage ceremonies. 
Convene (con and venio), to come together, for convoke 
(con and voco), to call together. 
Crime, vice and sin as synonyms. 
Crime is a violation of a statute law of a particular country. 


Sin is the violation of a religious law. 
Vice is a moral wrong, not dependent upon the country cr 


creed of the person. What is criminal may not be sinful cr 
vicious. Murder is not a vicious act—unless it becomes a 
habit to murder. ‘ Parricide cannot become vicious, be- 


cause &@ man has only one father and one mother.” 

Divine for clergyman or priest. 

Dock for wharf or pier. (A common error.) 

Evacuate for to go away. (It means to make empty.) 

Every for all.—‘‘ He deserved every praise.” 

Exemplary for excellent. 

Expect.—We can expect that which is to come, not 
what has happened. 

Fructify for to bear fruit. 

Gratuitous means “‘ without payment.” 

Great deal of for much or some. 

Hon. and Esq. must not be applied to any Americar. 

Humanitarian means ‘‘ one who denies the godhead of 
Christ.” 

Inaugurate for beginning or opening. 

Introduce.—In using this word observe the gereral 
rule that the man is introduced to the woman, un- 
less the man is of extreme age. 

Jeopardize should not be used. 

Jewelry for jewels. 

Learn for teach. 

* You can learn, but Jmust teach you.”—Brown’s Grammar. 

Leave for let. 

Loan.—Asa verb. (To lend is the verb.) 

Locate for to settle or to place. 

Lurid.—Often used to describe brilliant colors-——as 
‘lurid flames”; “‘ he painted the town a lurid hue.” 

The word, according to Wester, means —* pale yellow, of a 
pale, dull color ; ghastly, gloomy.” 

Marry.—The woman is always married io the man. 

Murderous for deadly or dangerous. 

Obnoxious for offensive (obnoxious means harmful.) 

Observe (to heed) for to say. 

Partially for partly. 

Parties or party for persons (except legai cases, ) 

Patrons for customers. 

Posted for well informed. 

Quite a number—or a number of—is meaningless 

Reliable for trustworthy. 

Religion for piety. 

Remains for corpse or body. 

Restive means standing stubbornly still, not frisky. 

Retire for to g0 to bed. 

Ruination. Not sanctioned by Webster. 

Section for region or neighborhood. 

Since and ago. 

* Reckoning time toward the present, we use since, ‘It is a 
year since it happened ’; reckoning time from the present, 
use ago, ‘It is a year ago.’ **—Johnson. 

Transpire for to occur or to take place. 

Those kind, or those sort, for that kind or that sort. 

Thud.—“ Dull thud” is forbidden. 

Ult., inst., prox., for last moath, this month, next 
month. 

Unwell for sick or ill. 

Ventilate for expose or explain. 

Vicinity should always be preceded by its. 

**New York and its vicinity.” Not * Vicinity of New York.” 

Witness (to know) for to see. 

Won’t for will not. 

The affix er is added to words of Anglo-Saxon origin, 
ist or ize to words of Latin or Greek parentage, 
walker not walkist ; telegraphist not telegrapher. 

We shall go out together on a murder assignment next 
time. J.C. 
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THE BISMARCKS AT HOME. 


A PEN PICTURE BY ONE WHO HAS ENJOYED THE 
PRINCE’S HOSPITALITY. 

“‘ REINBECK !” shouts the railway guard. 

We have left Hamburg half an hour ago, passed 
through a flat, sandy plain, intersected by many canals. 
Quaint windmills are seen at all points, for the purpose of 
pumping and distributing water to the canals in the large 
meadows. The scene greatly resembles the lowlands of 
Holland. 

The train now speeds through the Sachsenwald, at the 
further end of which is Friedrichsruh, just twelve miles 
southeast of Hamburg. From the station, a broad, well- 
paved road, between rows of heavy oak-trees, leads to an 
old country house, surrounded by a high, brick wall in 
the midst of a vast park. In this plain but exceeding 
comfortable manor resides Prince Otto von Bismarck- 
Schinhausen, as quietly as though he had never trod the 
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tions, much to the amusement of the prince’s guests. In 
the left wing the princess has her suit of rooms—salon, 
boudoir and sleeping apartment. To reach the south wing 
we cross the main hall, very much like any ordinary hall, 
except for the hollow tree-trunk, capped by a large deer’s- 
head placed to the right of the entrance. In this we de- 
posit our umbrellas, beside a heavy oak cane on which the 
prince, himself, has carved, “ Kéniggritzerwald, 3. Juli, 
1866.” 

In the same wing is a well-selected library, with papers 
and pamphlets liberally scattered about., The apartment 
presents a comfortable air of unrestrained sociability, 
made more interesting by a large selection of historical 
bric-a-brac. Near by.is a small table, presented to the 
prince, in 1871, by Indine Jessé, of Versailles, with the 
following inscription : 


On the 26th of February, 1871, the preliminary conditions of the 
sroety. of Paris between France and Germany were signed on this 
ie. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK. 


{From the latest photograph by Strumper, of Hamburg.) 


waxed floors of palaces or entered the velvet-covered 
doors of royalty. ; 

The stern simplicity of the place is significant, com- 
pared with the palaces of merchant princes in the imme- 
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WILLIAM F. HARRITY. : 

(Chairman of the Democratic National Committee.]} 
diate vicinity. This so-called ‘‘ Schloss,’ (as it is often 
inaccurately described) used: to serve as “Gasthof” or 
tavern in the beginning of the century, and some of its 
rooms still bear the original numbers and other inscrip- 
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In the agreeable company of particular friends the 
prince loves to linger here. He’ll sit in a spacious arm- 
chair, stir the fire in the grate and tell stories in an in- 
teresting manner. What a picture! The iron mind that 
has swayed destinies loiters in a simple Schlafrock, smok- 
ing a long pipe and waxing warm in the recitation of his 
many and varied experiences. He delights to tell of the 
Junkertage, when he used to roam over hills and dales 
on a thoroughbred horse. Not infrequently he recounts 
his active participation in the exciting parliamentary 
days at Frankfurt-on-the-Main; his St. Petersburg ex- 
periences, or the nights of suspense and watch .at Kénig- 
griitz and Sedan. What a harvest for the biographer and 
the historian! Moltke was poet and philosopher as well 
as strategist; but Bismarck: possesses these qualities in a 
greater degree. 

Facing the park, on the ground floor, is the dining-room; 
plain and spacious, with a low ceiling and furnished in 
simple country ‘style. Great men have dined at his unos- 
tentatious board. Adjoining, to the: left,’is the, prince’s 
sitting-room, remarkable for two articles—one, an ebony 
table inlaid with pearl and most artistically carved, and 
a large Oriental sunshade of vari-colored silk on which are 
embroidered in fine needle-work deer, birds and game of 
many kinds, presented to Princess Bismarck by the sultan 
of Turkey. On the right wall is a painting by Huenten, 
representing a charge of the Guard Dragoons at Mars-la- 
Tour, with the two Bismarcks—Herbert and his father— 
leading. It is a picture of which the princess is justly 
proud. 

The vast park surrounding this plain farmhouse has 
not been spoiled by the hand of modern florists. Little 
rivulets cross meadows and lawns, with here and there an 
elevation topped by shady linden and fir-trees that seem 
to hold silent counsel. 

On a pleasant Summer day the family gather on the 
eastern slope, desirable for its ample shade. Near the 
_prince is generally his wife, always keeping a sharp out- 





THOMAS H. CARTER. 
(Chairman of the Republican National Committee.) 


look after domestic matters. Before his marriage Count 
Herbert spent much of his time at home. He is not talk- 
ative, preferring to listen. Not so his brother William, 
who keeps up a rattling line of repartee, witty and merry. 
The latter’s wife, whose pet name en famille is ‘‘ Count- 
ess Bill,’”’ has proven herself a worthy helpmate. She is 
much interested in female emancipation. When in ani- 
mated conversation she smokes cigarettes with avidity. 

To these gatherings may be added blue-eyed, modest 
and deferential Dr. Crysander, the prince’s confidential 
secretary. Lothar Bucher’s position as assistant in the 
collaboration of the Prince’s Memoirs is too well known 
to require mention. Professor Schwenninger is invari 
ably a welcome guest, notwithstanding his rude manner 
of speech. 

The prince delights in playing with his three grand- 
children, Otto, Heinrich and Christian—the hopefuls of 
his daughter, Countess Rantyan. It is a rare picture to 
watch them turning somersaults on the velvety lawn in 
Summer, or pelting each other with snowballs in Winter, 
under the protection of ‘‘ Uncle Bill.” But when night 
succeeds day, little Otto crawls upon the knee of big 
Otto and receives from the latter a hearty kiss, with the 
parting salutation: ‘Gute Nacht, du kleiner Schafskopf” 
(Good-night, little mutton-head); to which little Otto, 
with equal heartiness, replies: ‘‘ Gute Nachi, du grosser 
Schafskopf”’ (Good-night, big mutton-head). 

Bismarck’s daily routine is exceedingly simple. He 
rarely rises before ten, and after a light breakfast, com 
posed of rolls and acup of coffee, starts on his morning 
walk, hitherto accompanied by his son Herbert. He ig 
generally dressed in a simple suit of gray or black, with 
the historical slouch hat and a pair of steel-rimmed 
glasses. He is followed by his two trusty dogs, Tyros and 
Rebecca. He has a good, free gait, and carries his hea€ 
erect. His chest is well thrown forward. He never omits 
to greet everybody he passes on the road, and frequently 
stops to chat with the laborers in the field. 

But in the quiet hours of long Winter evenings, by the 
light of large lamps, the great ex-chancellor is seated 
in his library, deeply engaged in arranging the his 
torical accumulations of a busy life, and, with the as 
sistance of Privy Councillor Bucher, adjusting memoirs, 
data and facts destined at no distant day to furnish most 
important matter for posterity and history. In that post 
tion our recent photograph depicts him. C. F. DEwry. 

ae 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEES. 

THE chiefs of the two National Democratic and Repulh 
lican Committies have been chosen. William F. Harity, 
secretary of state of Pennsylvania, was elected to the 
position of chairman of the Campaign Commiitee of the 
National Democratic organization at New York City, on 
July 2ist. Mr. Harrity’s first great political fight was in 
1882, when, after being elected chairman of the City Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia, he succeeded in overcoming the 
opposition to the nomination of Pattison, who was then 
controller of Philadelphia, for the office of governor of 
Pennsylvania. He was next offered, and accepted, the 
postmastership of Philadelphia, in which position he gave 
satisfaction. He further distinguished himself in 1890, by 
taking charge of Governor Pattison’s canvass and pilot- 
ing him to victory. ; 

Thomas H. Carter, of Montana, was unanimously 
elected, on July 16th, to the position of chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, at a meeting of that com- 
mittee held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York City. 
Mr. Carter is a native of Ohio and was born in Scioto 
County, October 30, 1854. In 1865 he moved to Pano, Ill, 
with his parents and grew to manhood on a farm. In 1875 
he went to Burlington, Ia., and seven years later, in 1882, 
he moved to Helena, Mon., where he has made his home 
ever since. “He was elected ,a delegate to Congress from 
the Territory of Moritana ‘in 1889, and a few months later, 
when Montana was admitted into the Union, he was 
elected to Congress as a Representative. He was defeated 
for re-election, and in 1891 was appointed commissioner of 
the land office at Washington by President Harrison, 
which position he recently resigned. 
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THE RETURN OF ALPACA. 

THAT wiry, ungraceful material is once more with us 
and promises to be considered very smart. It is very 
satisfactory for bathing-gowns, as it holds much less water 
than flannel or serge and does not flop so dreadfully about 
one’s figure. A very pretty bathing-gown may be made 
of gray alpaca, with a yoke and trimmings of white. 
Some very smart bridesmaids’ frocks are being made of 
pale-pink alpaca in plain coat and skirt fashion with 
double-breasted waistcoats of white alpaca. With these 
white Leghorn hats trimmed with pink and black ostrich 
feathers will be worn. A white alpaca skirt and coat 
worn over a pale-green shirt is very chic. 





PRETTY HOME-MADE BODICE. 

GLVEN an old silk bodice, no matter how worn and 
shiny, a few edds and ends of lace and ribbon, and the 
woman of skill and taste 
can fashion one which 
will charm the eyes of 
men and make women 
wonder. The design 
‘shown is charming for a 
combination of any plain 
and fancy material, or for 
silk and lace. The lin- 
ing is shaped to the figure, 
but the overpart is drawn 
in folds to the waist and 
there confined with a 
folded ribbon sash, finish- 
ing in a small bow at the 
back. These sashes are 
very smart and can t 
made up ready to put oz 
like a belt. The long fall of lace forming the sleeve is 
particularly becoming, as it covers the elbow and yet sets 
high in front of the arm. The fall of lace about the V- 
shaped neck does not go over the shoulder but stops at the 
armhole. The effect is much prettier. 





HOME-MADE BODICE, 





SOME NEWPORT GOWNS. 

SoME beautiful gowns and cloaks for Newport were 
shown the writer one day last week. In August they will 
appear on Ocean avenue or at some of the garden fétes for 
which that resort isfamous. One beautiful gown was of 
carnation-pink silk covered with black guipure lace. 
There was a ruche of pink and black at the bottom of the 
skirt and the sash and short, wide sleeves were of black 
satin draped with lace. The hat to be worn with this 
frock was of black open-work straw trimmed with pink 
roses. An eminently picturesque gown was of white and 





HOUSE-GOWN. 


WATTEAU 


gold striped glacé silk with an old lace fichu and a broad, 
black satin belt. A striped lavender and white grena- 
dine was untrimmed save by 4 lace bib and a huge pair of 
lavender velvet sleeves, cut only to reach the elbow, after 
the latest Parisian method. A costume of rose-pink 
cloth was lavishly trimmed with jet and was accom- 
panied by an Empire mantle of similar material. Then 
there was a charming frock of yellow grenadine, trimmed 
with jet and with huge yellow velvet sleeves. A wonder- 


the frent of the gown. 
square, low-cut bodice and the sleeves consist of one 
huge pouf. 


seen, there is nothing intricate about these gowns. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


ful costume was of white broché, lined with soft white 
silk, embroidered in jet, with a deep cape of embroidery 
and a sash of mauve and green ribbons. Perhaps the 
prettiest frock shown was of gray crépon lined with yellow 
silk and having a bodice of old lace with a square zouave 
made of cream guipure studded with jet. The belt was of 
black satin, and at the throat was a bow of sea-green vel- 
vet. On nearly all these costumes was a touch of black 
satin ribbon, this being one of the latest fads in trimming. 
Some linen costumes were much admired. One was of 
pale-blue linen, with a plain skirt and coat, the waistcoat 
being of white duck. A _ pale-yellow linen was em- 
broidered round the hem in black. The coat wasa bolero 
jacket, while the sleeves and shirt were of the finest white 
batiste, and round the waist was the band of inevitable 
black satin. T'wo beautiful dust-cloaks were shown. One 
was of mauve surah, with sleeves pending from the shoul- 
ders. The fronts were lined with lemon silk and edged 
with a wide band of silk and opal embroidery. The other 
was of banana surah shot with pale blue, cut like a sur- 
plice and trimmed with deep cream lace caught up on the 
shoulders. 


A SMART RACING COSTUME. 
THE novel feature of this exceedingly smart racing 
costume is the short sleeves. This style comes from 
Paris. English women are fast adopting it and soon it 








‘WATTEAU HOUSE-GOWN. 


may be expected here. It means the expensive luxury 
of many pairs of fresh eighteen-button gloves, but fash- 
ion prophets predict that the short sleeves will rage. 
This gown has a skirt of white crépe de Chine with a 
plaiting of palest green all round the hem. The bodice 
is of black and white satin, the white part being covered 
with green and black zigzags in narrow velvet ribbon. 
The sash and bands of trimming are of pale green. The 
gloves are tan. The hat is a green straw covered with 
many bows of green, black and cream ribbon. A white 
veil is worn and a black satin parasol with a narrow 
white border is carried. 





TWO NOVEL EVENING-GOWNS. 
ANY new features in the line of evening-gowns appeal 


to the heart of the woman who loves the dainties of 


dress. Here are two charming French gowns whose 
style is simple but most artistic. No. 1 is of buttercup- 
yellow crépe de Chine dotted with dark green. Dark- 
green velvet ribbon of two widths trims the sleeves and 
A tucker of lace finishes the 


The feature of the other is the soft Marie 
Antoinette fichu of old-rose chiffon embroidered in roses 


and green leaves, which is folded about the shoulders 


and falls to the very hem of the gown. The gown itself 
is of Pekin striped in green, black and old-rose and is fin- 
ished with a ruche of these colors. As will be readily 
They 
may be easily fashioned by the home dressmaker. 


A WATTEAU HOUSE-GOWN. 

WE show a design for a Watteau gown, specially drawn 
for ONCE A WEEK. It may be made of any shade of surah 
or China silk. The Watteau plait starts from the neck of 
the bodice and spreads gracefully out into the train. The 
front of the bodice is turned back, forming two deep lapels 
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around which is a wide frill of lace. The lace cascades 
to the bottom of the gown, and is gathered full about the 
skirt. The sleeves are full and finished with a frill of lace 





TWO NOVEL EVENING-GOWNS. 


in which the hands are hidden. A ribbon sash is tied about 
the waist. 


PHOTOGRAPH CASES. 


THE day of the album has passed. It is necessary to 
find something to take its place. Of course you can tack 
your photographs to the wall, make a dado or frieze 
of the counterfeit resemblances of your friends if you 
like. Or there are numerous pretty frames, screens and 
brackets in which photographs may be displayed. But if 
you wish a receptacle for 
certain photographs which 
will keep them fresh or 
hidden from the eyes of the 
vulgar, make a little affair 
jike the one pictured. It 
isof geranium-pink satin, 
lined with quilted satin of 
eucalyptus-green,the word 
“photographs’’ and the 
embroidered border being 
worked in three different 
shades of green upon the 
pink background. A cord 
of pink and green finishes 
the edge, and a smart bow of pink and green gives the last 
touch. The manner in which these cases are made is very 
similar to the old-fashioned handkerchief sachet. After 
the embroidery upon the the cover of the case is finished, 
the two lengths of material (the cover and the lining), 
with two or three layers of wadding between them, should 
be neatly sewn together. The ends are then folded over 
to form pockets, into which the photographs are slipped 
and firmly sewn in position, the stitches being hidden by 
the silk cord. These cases are very pretty made of bro- 
cade or any Oriental stuff. They then do not need any 
embellishinents in the shape of embroidery, the silk cord 








PHOTOGRAPH CASE. 





RACING COSTUME. 


and ribbon bow being quite sufficient ornamentation. They 
also are made of velvet, painted by hand in some fanci- 
ful design. 
———__+ 0<+—_—___ 
TEACHER—“ Now, Tommy, tell me who first discovered 
whalebone ?” 
Tommy—‘“ Jonah,” 
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(Each Department written by a Recognized Authority.] 
THE WHEELMEN’S GREAT MEET AT WASHINGTON. 

THE thirteenth annual meet of the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen, held at Washington, was unquesiionably 
the most successful in the history of bicycling. Over two 
thousand men from all parts of the-country were in line, 
and they rode by the White House in impressive style, 
President Harrison reviewing them from the portico. 
They rode four abreast, were neatly attired and occupied 
twenty-eight minutes in passing. The races were held at 
Analostan Island, opposite Georgetown, and were wit- 
nessed by crowds of bicycling enthusiasts. Many of the 
star riders of America took part, and though no new 
records were established, the contests were close and ex- 
citing. The track, which has four laps to the mile, is too 
narrow and the turns too sharp to admit of record- 
breaking, and, added to this, rain had made it heavy and 
holding. There were a number of accidents and bad 
spills, but fortunately none of the riders were seriously 
injured. H.C. Tyler, of Springfield, Mass., carried off the 
honors on the opening day, taking first prize in the quar- 
ter, half and mile open safety races, beating Berlo, Mun- 
ger, Murphy and other crack riders. Tyler is a new star 
in the cycling world, and be rides with rare dash and 
judgment. The winners of the various races and their 
records are as follows: 


Mile, Safety, Novice (open)—Edward E. Clapp, Arling- 
ton Wheelmen, Washington, D. C., first by three yards. 
Time, 2:492-5. W. T. Ellis, same club, second; J. B. 
Corse, Towanda, Pa., third. ; ‘ 

uarter-Mile, Ordinary (L. A. W. Championship)—W. 
S. Campbell, New_York, first by twenty yards. Time, 
872-5 seconds. A. W. Porter, Newton, Mass., second; W. 
H. Ward, Y. M. C. A., Washington, D. C., third. _ 

Haif-Mile, Safety (open)—-H. C. Tyler, Springfield, 
Mass., first by two feet. ‘Time, 1:194-5. P. J. Berlo, M:A.C., 
New York City, second; L. D. Munger, Chicago, third. 

Mile, Ordinary (L. A. W. Championship)—John A Dra- 

r, Athletic Club, Schuylkill Navy, first. Time, 5:14. 

. C. Barreta, Vineland. Wheelmen, N. J., second; A. W. 
Porter, Newton, Mass., third. 

uarter-Mile, Safety (open)—H. C. Tyler, first by six 
yards. Time, 36 3-5 seconds. C. M. Murphy, Kansas City, 
second by a foot; G. K. Barrett, Chicago, third; L. D. 
Munger, fourth. ; 

Half-Mile, Safety (L. A. W. Championship)—H. C. 
Wheeler, M. A. C., New York City, first. Time, 1:15 2-5. 
F. N. Herman, same club, second. Munger, Marmon, of 
Indianapolis, and G. C. Smith, of New York, fell. 

Mile, Safety, Handicap (open)—H. C. Wheeler, M. A. C., 
New York, sixty yards, first by fifty yards. Time, 2:242-5. 
C. Ford Seely, same club, fifty-five yards, second; J. M. 
White, Baltimore, 110 yards, third; GeorgeA. Banker, 
New York, fourth; Herman, Dorntze, of Buffalo, Githens, 
of Chicago, and Bilyen, of Philadelphia, fell. 

Two-Mile, Safety(L. A.W. Championship)—P. J. Berlo, 
M. A. C., New York, first by two feet. Time, 5:481-5. 
i =| Munger, Chicago, second; G. A. Banker, M. A. C., 
third. 

Mile, ‘Safety (open)—H. C. Tyler, first by four feet. 
Time, 2:52. G. F. Taylor, M. A. C., New York, second; 
i te Munger, Chicago, third; P. J. Berlo, New York, 

ourth. 

Mile, Safety (District of Columbia)—W. F. Sims, Y. M. 
C. A., first by six inches. Time, 2:38. E.C. Bowen, Ar- 
lington Wheelmen, second; W. T. Ellis, third. 

Mile, Safety (open, three-minute class)—W. H. Ward, 

. M,C. A., of Washington, D. C., first by ten yards. 
Time, 2:57 2-5. W. T. Ellis, Invincible B. C., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., second; Jénn T. Mount, Columbia B. C., of 
Washington, D. C., third. 

Half-Mile, Ordinary (L. A. W. Championship)— Limit, 
1:25; John H. Draper, A. C. S. N., of Philadelphia, won by 
afoot. Time, 1:182-5. W.S. Campbell, M. A. C., of New 
York, second; E. H. McLaughlin, Hudson County, New 
Jersey, third. 

Two-Mile, Safety, Handicap (open)—H. A. Githens, 
Chicago C. re forty yards, won by fifteen yards. Time, 
5:08 45. W. F. Murphy, N. Y. A.C., seventy yards, sec- 
ond; E. A. Nelson, Springfield B. C., one hundred and fifty 
yards, third. , 

Quarter-Mile, Safety (L. A. W. b ngg s ceggg ° K. 
Barrett, Chicago C. C., won by three inches. Time, 37 
seconds. George A. Banker, M. A. C., second; W. H. Mul- 
likin, Baltimore, third. J 

Mile, Safety, Team Race (open, time limit, 2:50)—A 
walkover for the Chicago Cycle Club, composed of Mun- 
ger, Githens and Barrett. Time, 2:38 1-5. +e 

Mile, Safety o. A. W. Championship, time limit, 2:40) 
—George F. Taylor, M. A. C., first by two feet. Time, 2:40. 
L. D. Munger, Chicago C. C., second; C. W. Dorntage, 
Buffalo, third. 

Mile, Ordinary (open, time limit, 2:55)—W. S. Cam 
bell, M. A. C., won by six yards. Time, 2:55 2-5. C. M. 
Murphy, Kansas City Wheelmen, second; W. F. Murphy, 
N.Y. A. C., third. . 

Mile, Tandem (L. A. W. Championship)—W. H. Pen- 
seyeres and C. W. Dorntage, of Buffalo, first by five yards. 
Time, 2:284-5. C. F. Seely and H. N. Herman, M. A. C., 
second; L. Geyler and G. H. Draper, of Philadelphia, third. 

Mile, Ordinary leven of Columbia Championship) 
—W. H. Ward, Y. M. C. A., won by twenty yards. Time, 
3:01. E. C. Bowen, Arlington Wheelmen, second. 

ROADSTER. 





GOSSIP OF THE HORSES. 


The turf world has had plenty to talk about recently. 
Eugene Leigh has been ordered to take his horses away 
from the Brighton Beach racetrack, and his pet jockey, 
William Martin, has been ruled off for not trying to win 
with the mare Ma Belle. As both Leigh and Martin are 
barred from the big tracks, this ruling will confine them 
to Guttenburg, Saratoga, Gloucester and the West. The 
Monmouth judges are still making blunders in placing 
the horses, and a movement is on foot among the owners 
and trainers at the Long Branch course to purchase a new 
pair of spectacles for Judge Simmons. In the last race on 
the 19th inst. Reginald won, with Uncle Jess second and 
Misery third, alllapped. The judges, however, didn’t see 
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the finish in that way, and gave second place to Misery 
and third place to Doctor, entirely overlooking Uncle Jess. 
Of course, the backers of the horse that finished second 
set up a howl, but it availed them nothing. Only a few 
days before the same judges failed to see the winning 
horse and placed him third. This was Tom Watson, who 
won in the last few strides, yet Hammie, who was no bet- 
ter than third at the finish, was placed first, and Cactus, 
who was second, was made the third horse. Truly, new 
men are needed in the stand at Monmouth Park. 

Andrew Thompson’s fast mare Mable Glenn was a 1 
to 2 favorite at Brighton on the 20th inst; but she was de- 
liberately pulled and Watterson won, the favorite finish- 
ing in fourth place. The club will investigate, and it is 
probable that Thompson and Jockey T. Flynn will join 
Leigh and Martin. 

Littlefield, on Mars, outrode Taral, on Merry Monarch, 
in the Stockton Stakes at Monmouth, and turfmen are 
wondering if wonders will ever cease. It was 6 to 5 
Merry Monarch and 5 to 1 Mars. The latter led all the 
way, the favorite joining him at the mile, when a ding- 
dong finish home gave the race to Mars and Littlefield by 
ahead. Time, 20:8 1-6 for the mile and a quarter. 

Mr. A. H. Moore, the proprietor of the Cloverdale Farm, 
near Philadelphia, has, within the past year, become noted 
as one of the heaviest purchasers of the best trotting 
stock. Notcontent with a large number of the fastest 
and most choicely-bred steppers, he has secured the serv- 
ices of John Splan as trainer and driver of his horses, and 
the maroon jacket is likely to be seen first at the finish 
many times this season. No driver can surpass Splan in 
a finish or in ready wit. Some years ago, when the late 
Commodore Kittson wished to engage a trainer and 
driver, he interviewed Splan. After some conversation, 
the commodore said: ‘Mr. Splan, I don’t doubt your 
ability.” Quick as a flash came the reply from Splan: 
“T hope you don’t doubt my rascality, commodore.” 
Splan was engaged. 

James G. Fair, the millionaire ex-Senator, is to build a 
big racecourse near Lake Merced, about four miles from 
San Francisco. It will be laid out on the plan of Morris 
and Monmouth Parks, and will be reached from the city 
by an electric road. The Senator’s son has recently been 
buying high-priced blooded stock, and his string includes 
Yo El Rey, brother of Yo Tambien, who lowered the mile- 
and-a-sixteenth record to 1:45 1-2. 

The mile-and-a-sixteenth record, 1:46, of Aloha, 6, 110 
pounds, and Van Buren, 3, 90 pounds, made last year has 
given way to Yo Tambein’s 1:45 1-2. The three-year-old 
daughter of Joe Hooker and Marion carried 99 pounds, 
Thorpe up, and easily outfooted a fast field at Washing- 
ton Park, Chicago. No wonder several prominent Eastern 
turfmen offered twenty thousand dollars for the filly. 

Fred Gebhard’s eleven-thousand filly, Experiment, is 
rounding to. After a series of wretched performances 
this youngster ran second to the Western crack, Helen 
Nichols, for the Colleen Stakes at Monmouth Park. Helen 
Nichols, by the way, is considered the equal of Lady 
Violet, by odds the best two-year-old filly in the East. 
When they meet it will be “even money and take your 
pick.”’ 

At Detroit, Mich., on the second day of the meeting 
three races were trotted, and 2:20 was beaten in every 
heat, the best time being 2:15 by Flying Jib. This is a 
truly wonderful day’s sport, and must have pleased the 
six thousand spectators immensely. GOLD AND BLACK. 





ON LEAGUE DIAMONDS. 

The event of the week in baseball was the unusual feat 
performed by the Brooklyns. Ward’s men succeeded in 
shutting out the St. Louis Browns without a single run in 
two games onasingle day. Probably this will not be done 
again by a League team for years. 

The funniest thing connected with the day’s sport was 
the rage of Chris Von der Ahe, the St. Louis’ president, 
when the second game had been completed. Getzein, his 
German pitcher, had been pounded for nineteen hits and 
eight earned runs. When Von der Ahe reached the club- 
house he was beside himself with anger, and thus deliv- 
ered himself: 

“Dis Gitzin vas no goot. He vas a second-class stoof. 
He vas after der salary for der last time und he got his 
release to-morrow. No, to-night vill be soou encugh. He 
vas a goot old ‘vill be,’ I don’t tink.” 

This is characteristic of Chris, who is famous for blow- 
ing up after the loss of agame. But his cool, calm secre- 
tary, George Munson, keeps him pretty well under control 
just the same. 

Munson, for instance, said to him after his tirade 
against Getzein. 

“Oh, you'll be engaging him to-morrow. You couldn’t 
let a Dutchman go, could you?’’ Whereupon Von der 
Ahe replied : 

“Dot’s so. He vas Dutch and bossibly I gif him an- 
odder chance, ain’t it? He vas a pretzel mit feelings und 
I don’t vant to break dem.”’ 

Whether Mr. Getzein has been re-engaged or not is not 
known. 

The second season is now fairly under way. The 
Brooklyns, Philadelphias and Cincinnatis are setting a 
pretty rapid pace, and critical persons have picked the 
Brooklyns to win this series. In fact, Keefe of the Phila- 
delphias, wrote me the other day that Brooklyn would 
win the second championship and the world’s penant as 
well. The Bostons are playing careless ball, as they feel 
contented with one pennant already. The less said about 
the New York team, the better. THE TWIRLER. 





ODDS AND ENDS OF SPORT. 
Four hundred whist-players, representing forty-seven 
clubs, attended the second annual congress of the Amer- 
ican Whist League at the Manhattan Athletic Club- 
house. The delegates represented sixty-five hundred 
whist-players, for whom they transacted many matters 
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of importance. Mr. N. E. Trist, of New Orleans, the ac- 
knowledged authority, next to Cavendish, on American 
whist, was among the delegates. 

All the great chess-players of Europe are just now en- 
gaged in the seventh congress of the German Chess Asso- 
ciation at Dresden. Dr. S. Tarasch, winner of the Breslau 
and Manchester tournaments without losing a game, is 
picked out as the probable winner of this great meeting, 
but the friends of S. Winawer, of Warsaw, are sanguine 
that he will defeat Tarasch. 

The billiardists Schaefer Slosson and Ives are in Paris 
giving exhibitions of their marvelous skill, but there is 
no likelihood of a match for the championship being 
played abroad by the first and last named. 

While Sullivan is training faithfully at Canoe Place Inn, 
Long Island, Corbett is enjoying himself at Asbury Park, 
N. J., drinking champagne and hobnobbing with the 
ladies. If Corbett has an idea that the ‘“‘ Boston Boy” is 
an easy mark he will do well to dispel such an illusion. 
The bank clerk from California has a big job on his hands, 
and if he wants to make a respectable showing with John 
L. at New Orleans in September, it behooves him to get 
down to work. The betting at present is 4 to1 that Sul- 
livan will win. 

- Just think of it—Jem Mace, of London, England, the 
retired champion boxer of the world, has made applica- 
tion for the position of boxing instructor to the Chicago 
Athletic Club! Mace, who is nearly sixty years old, was 
unquestionably the most scientific boxer the world has 
ever seen, and the wonder is what has he done with all the 
money he made. 

The tennis cracks went from Tuxedo Park, where W. 
A. Larned, of Cornell College, won first prize over the 
Harvard expert, R. D. Wrenn, of Boston, to take part in 
the Longwood tournament, one of the most important of 
the year. Among the competitors are Richard Stevens, 
R. O. Beach, Valentine G. Hall, F. H. Hovey, Hugh Tal- 
lant, P. S. Sears, R. D. Wrenn, Malcolm Chase, of Provi- 
dence, C. P. Hubbard and J. Tobin, of California, and §. 
T. Chase and Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., of Chicago. In the 
opening matches Sears had all he could do to defeat A. J. 
Wellington, which does not augur well for his success at 
Newport, though he is expected to do better as the season 
advances. S. T. Chase, who has just won the champion- 
ship of the West and is an old Harvard expert, defeated 
A. J. Shaw, who holds the Yale championship. It was a 
hard fight, games alternating with amazing persistency. 
On the second day Chase met and defeated Willis Lyman 
three sets to one, and then retired P. S. Sears in three 
straight sets. Wrenn defeated Shaw, and Malcolm Chase, 
the interscholastic champion, won from R. V. Beach. 
After the third day’s play only Hubbard, Hovey, S. T. 
Chase and Malcolm Chase remained to fight out the 
finals. 

Arthur A. Zimmerman, the American bicyclist, has 
made two more records in England. Riding tandem with 








Bradbury at London, on July 19th, he lowered the mile 
record to 2m. 17 2-5s., and the five-mile record to 12m. 
56 1-Fs. THERMIDOR. 
—_> @~+—— _ 
A HOPELESS LOVE. 
Sometimes my heart is mad with longing, 
And blind my eyes with scorching tears, 
My life a Night that knows no Morning, 
No Hope, without a Guard of Fears. 
Sometimes your voice, in tones of anger, 
Rings like a knell my being through, 
Cries that loved Peace is yours no longer, 
That this unrest is strange and new. 


If ought could point my soul toward Heaven, 
Or ought direct my love toward Him— 


Love which to you alone is given— 
It were to me the veriest Sin. 

As we have read in old romances, 
As we've been told in fabled lore, 


How Love found Happiness in fancies, 
So I now Fancy’s aid implore. 
Ah, but to dream that you were with me 
Were ecstasy indeed sublime ! 
Though not in flesh you may be with me, 
In dreams, my love, you may be mine. 
So as the rose her best possession 
Wills to the breezes as they woo, 
And, like the rose, proud in the giving, 
I dedicate this life to you. Luv A. TRoss. 


————__+ o+—____- 
BOOKS WORTH READING. 

Mr. Joun P. Jackson has just pablichet his translation of 
Richard Wagner’s dramatic poem, “ The Meistersingers of Nurem- 
berg.” As a poem, the work reveals Wagner in his most genial 
moods, and these Mr. Jackson has reflected with great success, 
Some of the lyrical portions are admirable specimens of the quaint 
medizval poetry of Hans Sachs, the greatest and most rivnowned 
of the Meistersingers. A very interesting feature of the work is a 
beautiful photogravure picture showing the portrait of Wagner in 
his Meistersinger beretta, and the * Profile” in the White Mount- 
ains. The resemblance is certainly remarkable. 

—_— > @<+ 
THOUGHTS FOR THE WEEK. 
‘uly 31—Sunda 
te - He prameth best who loveth best 
all things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.”’-—Coleridge. 

August 1—Monday—* A man who possesses every other title to 
our respect except that of courtesy is in danger of forfeiting them 
all. A rude manner renders its owner always Mable to aifropt. 
He is never without dignity who avoids wounding the dignity of 
others.” —Bulwer Lytton. 

August 2— 





Tuesday— 
“In this the art of living lies : 
To want no more than may suffice, 
And make that little do.”"—Cotton, 
ugus ednesday—“ Hitherto hath the Lord hel us.” 

. er - -1 Sam vii. 12. 

August 4—Thursday— The noblest mind the best contentment 
has.”"—Spenser. 

August 5—Friday—“ A fair reputation is a plant, delicate in its 
nature, and by no means rapid in its growth ; it will not shoot up 
in a night like the gourd of a prophet ; but like that gourd it may 
perish in a night.”"—Jeremy Taytor. 

August 6—Saturday—“‘ it is a good thing to be rich, and a good 
thing to be strong, but it is a better thing to be beloved of many 
friends.” — Euripides. 
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THE MADISON SQUARE MEETING. 
GROVER 









President and Vice-President of the United States, by the 
Democratic National Convention at Chicago, at Madison 
Square Garden on the evening of July 20th. Thecapacity 
of the building was fully tested in providing accommoda- 





tions for the crowd. Fifteen thousand people entered the 
Garden, and fully as many more failed to obtain admis- 
sion. A great many Republicans were among the audi- 
ence, desirous of getting a look at the ex-President and 


CLEVELAND and Adlai E. Stevenson were 
formally notified of their nominations to the offices of 
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YHE DEMOCRATIC NOMINEES NOTIFIED AT MADISON SQAURE GARDEN OF THE ACTION OF THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


his companion on the ticket. 

scene on the stage. ‘ 
——_—_——_ > &<+ 

ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY. 


WITH No. 17 we shall publish in the ONCE A WEEK LI- 
BRARY one of the most delightful stories that has yet ap- 
peared in the series. It is entitled, ‘‘For Dear Honor’s 
Sake; a Story of Current Life in Twelve Chapters,” and 
is from the deft pen of Jean- 
nette H. Walworth, the brill- 
iant Southern novelist, who 
has already established her 
claim to fame by producing 
such books as ‘“‘The Bar Sin- 
ister,’’ ‘The Norcross Affair,” 
“A Splendid Egotist” and 
‘Southern Silhouettes.” The 
story deals with the ambitions 
of a brilliant young Southern 
woman of Italian descent, who 
comes to New York to realize 
her dream of the stage. Brill 
iant as is her success, it is not 
attained without many discour- 
agements. Her social environment is exceedingly dan- 
gerous. <A letter which she writes to her innocent 
old mother in her Southern home opens the eyes of 





BURGESS M’LUCXI 


Our special artist shows the 
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the hero of the story, her young brother, “ Sandy,” 
who takes the first train to New York to act as the pro- 
tector of his sister. After his arrival, the action of the 
story is exceedingly rapid. There is not a dull line in the 
whole volume, and the denouement is entirely satisfactory 
in every way. Virtue and honor are triumphant. ‘‘Sandy” 
is a hero, and everybody will like him. is volume was 
written specially for ONCE A WEEK by Mrs. Walwort 

and never has :ppeared elsewhere. The final volume of} 








HUGH O’DONNELL, 


nara poems, brought up to date, goes with this num- 


r. 

It is pleasant to announce that we have secured origi- 
nal works from some of the most distinguished American 
and English novelists, which will appear at an early day. 
Mary Angela Dickens, a granddaughter of Charles Dick- 
ens, has just finished a story for us. 


2~< 
>o~< 


THE contention between capital and labor at Home- 
stead, Pa., has not materially changed in character since 
our last issue. The National Guard of the State is still in 
possession of the town and the works. Burgess McLuckie, 
the first of the locked-out workmen to be arrested, has se- 
cured bail, and is out of jail. —% O’Donnell and Hugh 
Ross, the other men arrésted, will probably be released 
before this paper +e to press. The workmen have issued 
a statement which sets forth their grievances very fully, 
and the head of the Pinkerton Bureau has testified before 
the Congressional Committee at Washington in defense of 
the course pursued by his mercenaries. Our readers are 
referred to the leading editorial and to the various pictures 
in this number. 
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THE RECENT MINING TROUBLES AT CCEUR D’ALENE. 





[Sketches from Photographs.] 
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NAVAL RESERVES AT TARGET PRACTICE. 

NELSON laid his ship, the Victory, beside the enemy 
and dashed into the opposing ship his entire broadside. 
Fifty cannon sent forth each its roundshot and stand of 
grape—the round to open the way, the grapeshot to follow 
in and spread destruction generally. Sometimes the op- 
posing ships were so close that their sides ground together 
on the swell of the sea and the lower port-covers had to be 
blown off to allow the loaders to use their rammers. 

If Nelson had been told by one of his captains (the gal- 
lant Trowbridge, for instance), that the day would come 
when guns would be made carrying a shot equal in weight 
to his entire broadside and as large and heavy as one of 
his big guns, and that the shot would go in the breech in- 





OLD LINE-OF-BATTLESHIP NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


stead of the muzzle, and its range would be fifteen miles 
the good admiral would probably have sadly said: 

“Trowbridge, poor fellow ! has lost his mind.” 

We have such guns now, however, and, stranger yet, 
the men who manned them last week and made their 
great shots dance over the sea to the horizon, were crews 
of ‘‘greenhorns”’ and “‘haymakers,” who, two years ago, 
knew nothing about guns and ships. When the gallant 
naval reserves first trod the white decks of Uncle Sam’s 
warships the true professional salt-water ‘ Jackies’? made 
much of them—patted them on the back encouragingly 
as they showed them how the big guns were worked. The 
haymakers, lawyers and millionaires did little talking but 
much thinking, and when it came their turn to fire off 
those big rifles they demolished those targets looking like 
specks out on the water in a fashion that made the old 
salts stare and stow away their patronage indefinitely. 

To the old-timer used to twenty-two men at a gun, 
needing five minutes to fire, there is much to marvel at in 
the new ten-inch rifle with crew of ten firing a shot in two 
minutes. The old gunner with his priming-needle is also 
out of date, for the modern gun cartridge is too long fora 
needle to serve, and in its place there is used a small rifle 
cartridge which shoots its little bullet into the big one and 
opens up a passage throughout the mass of powder, into 
which the flame follows and ignites it all at once. 

Compare, too, the striking power of one of Nelson’s 
guns and those used by the naval reserve. If Nelson’s 
broadside did any damage at a mile his ordnance officers 
passed compliments on the excellerice of their work. A 
shot from one of the ten-inch guns that our gallant re- 
serves have been putting through the targets start on 
their flight with a striking power at one mile equal to 
Cleopatra’s obelisk in Centra: Park lifted to Trinity 
Church steeple and dropped on the pavement. Our 
picture shows the scene at sea when one of these shot 
strikes close to the floating target. Ilad it not missed, 








Hay-Fever 
Sufferers 


Should read our new 
112-page book on the 
treatment and cure of 
Hay-Fever and Asthma. 
Sent free on application. 





*“‘T have been a sufferer from Hay-Fever and 
Asthma from birth—26 years. I have tried all 
remedies that came to my notice without permanent 
relief, I am pleased to say that your medicines 
ceriainly ene me to stay cured. 

W. L. Wepcer, Roslindale, Boston, Mass. ° 


P. Harold Hayes, M. D., 
716 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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our artist would have had no chance to show how a target 
looks. (See page 4.) 
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“ELAINE” NEXT WINTER. 


M. HERMAN BEMBERG, the composer of “ Elaine,” re- 
cently produced at Covent Garden, London, is probably 
the youngest of the jeunes who are now forcing their way 
to the front. He was born thirty years ago in Paris, of 
American parents, and his father is now consul of the 
Argentine Republic in the French capital. Bemberg was 
very young when he began his studies under Bizet, and 
remained with him until his death, when he continued 
with Mfassenet at the Conservatoire. He competed for the 
Prix Rossini and won it, but when it was found out that 
he was not French the prize was 
withheld and awarded to the stu- 
dent who came after him on the 
prize list: To a question as to his 
previous works M. Bemberg said: 
‘“‘T have only written one long opera 
before ‘Elaine’ ; that was ‘Le Baiser 
de Suzanne,’ which was success- 
fully performed at the Opéra Com- 
ique four years ago.” 

How M. Bemberg came to write 
“Elaine” is interesting: ‘‘I read,” 
he said, ‘‘the poem of the ‘ Death 
of Arthur,’ and the story of Elaine 
took my fancy. After having ir- 
spired myself by Tennyson and the 
illustrations of Gustave Doré, I set 
to work to put M. Paul Ferrier’s 
adaptation of the story to music. 
This I can say, I have imitated no 
master, for I hold that genius liek 
that of Wagner is as inimitable for 
the composer as is Michael Angelo 
for the painter.” Gounod, M. Bem- 
berg added, has interested himself 
a great deal in the work. In fact, 
M. Bemberg looks upon him as his 
musical godfather, for he is always 
ready with counsel and help. M. Bertrand intends to 
mount “Elaine” at the Grand Opera in London next 
Winter. M. Grau wants to bring it out in the United 
States, and,if the negotiations go through, M. Bemberg 
will go to America to conduct the first performance him- 
self. 





—_——_ + © +____ 
TOWED OUT TO SEA BY A SWORDFISH. 

THE steamer Henry Dumois, which arrived at Boston, 
July 14th, from Port Antonio, Jamaica, reports that when 
about forty miles southeast of South Shoal Lightship she 
picked up a fisherman in a dory that had gone astray from 
his vessel. He said his name was John Calder, and that 

















he belonged to the schooner Mary E. Hagan, of Portland, 
Me. He had been swordfishing, and was towed to sea by 
a swordfish which he harpooned at about seven o’clock on 
the morning of the 12th. He managed to hang on to the 
fish, which weighed about three hundred pounds, and on 
the arrival of the Dumois disposed of it to marketmen. 

THE yacht Sunbeam, in which the late Lady Brassey 
made so many voyages, and on which, after immortaliz- 
ing the vessel in her book, she founa her tragic death, has 
been wrecked on the West Australian coast. The yacht 
belonged to Lord ‘Cantelupe, who purchased the Sunbeam 
for the purpose of pearling on the coast. She sank owing 
to a hole in the engine-room flooring. 








AMONG THE MONEY-MAKERS. 


_ ONE has to go back nearly twenty years to find a time 
in the stock market when speculation was so dull as now, 
for not since the period following the panic of 1873 has 
such inactivity pre- 
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ment in the stock market. But in the great apathy 
which prevails, nothing seems to be of sufficient con- 
sequence to revivify speculation. The defeat of the 
silver bill, a measure which has hung over the specu- 
lative and investment world for a year or more, had 
absolutely no influence on the market, The government 
crop report for July showing, as it did, that all the fears 
about the quality and the quantity of the agricultural 
roduct of the present season were unfounded, did not 
ift prices as it would have done had there been the ordi- 
nary amount of speculative interest in the Street. The 
steady increases in earnings shown from week to week, 
with few unim portant exceptions, are reflected only in the 
eneral strength of the market. Speculation has indeed 
allen into a rut, and nothing seems important enough to 
lift it out of its narrow lines. 

Inactivity is net unusual at this season, only this year 
itis more pronounced than in others. That it will be fol- 
lowed by more liberal transactions and a broader market 
is as certain as that daylight follows darkness. ‘Ihe out- 
look for railway tonnage is very encouraging, as our crops 
are as good as they have been in any year in the past ten, 
if last year is excepted, when they were abnormal. Back 
of this is the coming World’s Fair, which will stimulate 

assenger and general traffic, the result of which will be 
arge earnings undoubtedly, but difficult row to esti- 
mate. The silver question, which has had as much to 
do as anything else in shaking confidence, has been re- 
moved, and there is absolutely nothing in the situation 
as it now presents itself which should be alarming. 

In the absence of anything better to talk akcut the 
gold question has commanded unusual attention. The 
fear has been that the heavy drain of European countries 
upon the United States would result in currency complica- 
tions; but the most recent developments tend toshow that 
the fear is unfounded. The Treasury Department hassub- 
mitted a report showing that the gold movement for the 
— ending June 30th is akout a stand off, less than five 

undred thousand dollars of the yellow metal havirg been 
exported than was received. The figures which are printed 
weekly and which weie the cause of the alarm represent 
only the movement at the port of New York, and they had 
led to the belief that the balance against this coultry was 
much heavier. The exports of gold from this port were 
$51,178,159 and the imports were $36,650,276, showing an ad- 
verse balance of $14,520,§83. lt now appears that San 
Francisco and other ports have made up the deficiency, 
and it needs no argument in the face of the #30,0C0,C00 an- 
nual production to prove that there is actually more gold 
in the country than there was a year ago. There is ro 
mystery as to its whereakouts, either. It is not in the 
United States Treasury, but in the banks, which have bein 
hoarding it ever since the attitude of “the friends of sil- 
ver” became threatening. Now that there is no danger 
of crazy legislation on the currency question the gold 
movement will cease to be an alarming incident. MIpDAs. 








Colds and Coughs 


croup, 
sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


the safest 

and most effective 
emergency medicine, 
It should be in every 
family. ” 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co 


Lowell, Mass. 


DON’T TOBACCO SPIT YOUR LIFE AWAY 


Is the startling, truthful title of a little book just received, 
telling all about Notobac, the wonderful, harmless, cco- 
nomical, guaranteed cure for the tobacco habit in every 
form. ‘Tobacco users who want to quit and can’t, by men- 
tioning ONCE A WEEK, can get the book mailed free. 
Address THE STERLING REMEDY CO., Box 728, In- 
diana Mineral Springs, Ind. wae 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO RAILROAD. 

THE B. & O. Co. now operates a complete service cf 
fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 
or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via B. & O. R. R. be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washirg- 
ton, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman, Buffet, 
Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the East and 
West run via Washington. tar 





vailed. So stagnant 
has trade become that 
even the arbitrary 
dealers, who make a 
living on the fraction- 
al differences be- 
tween the New York 
and London | pee 
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have abandoned their 
efforts. Not only has 
the public deserted 
the Street, but the 
leading traders have 
hied away to more 
congenial surround- 
ings, and the little 
fellows have been left 
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A Pertect Hebe. 
She was certainly am exquisitely lovely 
creature. Nothing could have been added to 
enhance her beauty. She compelled admi- 
1 ration, and was an object of worship. This is 
the universal result of the use of 
Glenn’s Sulphur $ 
enns Sulphur Soap. 
It transforms the most sallow skin into ra= 
diant health; removes pimples; clears the 
face of freckles and tam 3 gives the complexion 
an indescribable brilliancy, and lends to 
every young lady a charm of person which 
makes her 
ADORABLE. 
' ' ’ 
All Druggists sell this POTENT BEAUTIFIER, 
Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30cts. 
a for one cake, or Uf od for three cakes, b 
y C. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 
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JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

Consultation free, st office or by letter, Opens a.m. to 6 p.m 


CONSUMPTION. 


Lhave a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will'send me their Express and P,O. address, 
7. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St., N. We 
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“ CUCUMBER-GREEN.”’ 

THE Maison Durancon, Paris—gloves, 
underwear and neckties—was founded in 
1867. Receipts, fifty francs per day ; profits, 
twenty francs per day. Mr. Durancon had 
married the daughter of a corset-maker. 

Left a widower without children, he de- 
cided to wind up the business. 

A merchant of the neighborhood sent him 
one of his employees, a man of experience 
and ability in such matters, who took upon 
himself the task of settling up everything 
to the best advantage. 

In some pasteboard boxes on the top 
shelves of the back shop this young man, 
Roseray, came across a lot of two-button 
gloves of a most extraordinary color, a 
tender, light green, which made any im- 
prudent person who dared to fix his eyes 
upon this phenomenon of a dye squint at 
the end of one minute. 

‘““What have you here?” 
Roseray. 

Durancon sighed deeply. ‘The greatest 
misfortune of my life,” he murmured. 
‘These gloves date from the epoch of the 
fabrication of various aniline dyes. 

““A Swedish commercial traveler pur- 
suaded me to buy them.”’ 

‘‘Have you many of these gloves ?” 

“T have twelve gross of them—twelve 
times twelve dozen.” 

‘“* And their price ? ”’ 

“Their price? Whatever I can _ get. 
They were to have been sold at eight 
francs the pair. I marked them at one 
franc a pair; nobody wanted them.”’ 

Roseray took his pencil and began figur- 
ing. ‘Once twelve is twelve, twelve times 
twelve one hundred and forty-four; twelve 
times one hundred and forty-four— I am 
willing to guarantee you three francs a 
pair for them.” 

“How so ?”’ 

“] shall sell them.” 

“To whom ?” 

“To the public, who will come to your 
shop for them.”’ 

‘“‘Impossible !°’ 

“But I must have twenty per cent. com- 
mission.”’ 

‘* Agreed!” exclaimed Durancon. 

‘‘Let us put it in writing,” said Roseray. 
“‘T believe in written agreements.” 

The agreement was drawn up, and the 
next day the following advertisement ap- 
peared in the daily papers: 


demanded 


MAISON DURANCON.—Enormous importa- 
tion of gloves from Russia; color, cucum- 
ber-green. All the rage in St. Petersburg. 
Demand prodigious. As is well known, 
Fashion is the most despotic of sovereigns. 
The Prince of Wales has succeeded in ob- 
taining only two pairs of these gloves, and 
the Austrian court has justsent us a large 
order to be filled. 


And in the same issue of these papers ap 
peared under “ Personals ’”’: 


MATRIMONY.—A young widow, twenty- 
three years of age, good-looking, worth 
sixty thousand francs in her own right, 
wishes to meet, with a view to matrimony, 
a gentleman about thirty years of age, of 
lively disposition and agreeable manners. 
The lady can be seen day after to-morrow— 
Tuesday afternoon—from three to four 
o’clock, in the Tuileries Gardens, in front 
of the orange-tree conservatory. The suitor, 
to be easily recognized, must wear a pair 
of two-button gloves of the fashionable 
cucumber-green tint. 


That day Durancon’s shop was literally 
besieged. 

“‘You desire, sir ?”’ 

“A pair of Russian gloves, cucumber 
color.” 

“Here they are, sir.” 

Buyers jostled.one another in the shop; 
ten carriages an hour in front of Maison 
Durancon. Never before had business been 
so brisk. Notaries’ clerks, brokers’ clerks, 
retired officers with wax mustaches, de- 
cayed clubmen, of all sizes and of all 
ages. 

By night not a pair of cucumber-colored 
gloves remained in the shop. 

“T think,” said Roseray, “ that we would 
do well to put up the shutters until the end 
of the week.” 

““ Why ?” asked Durancon. 


“Oh, to avoid any complaints. Some 
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Well-Located Land is the 
only kind of estate ever 
called Real-Estate. _ It’s 
the model among’ invest- 
ments. Chicago is the 
best location in America 


nd 


is) 


SHELDON HEIGHTS 


is the best location in Chicago. 


High, dry ground; 


macadamized streets; pure water in every street and lots 
only $400.00 and upwards—one-fourth down, balance in 


Three Years at 6 per cent. 


These lots will double in 


price before the World’s Fair. 
Send to-day for ‘‘The Way to Win,” our special offer on this 
property; an illustrated booklet of the wonders of Chicago to 


JAS. E. & ROBT. L. McELROY, 
Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 
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are getting plenty, and it is fash- 
iouable to 
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Best for Health, Ecos 
\ nomy and Beauty. 






FIT ALL AGES— 
Made in 
FAST BLACK, 
drab and white, 


Mailed FREE on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


A) FERRIS BROS., 
Manufactvrers, 
341 BROADWAY, 
E YORK. 
BSHALL FIELD C0., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agts. 
ale by ALL. LEADING RETAILERS. 








buyers might be dissatisfied with the 
gloves. It is always wise to get out of the 
way of any unpleasantness, you know.” 

‘As you please,” replied Durancon; 
“but I would give a good deal to know 
where all those gloves went to. I have 
heard of ‘ white’ balls; can it have entered 
the head of any leader of fashion to give a 
‘green’ ball?” 

*“T shall call for you to-morrow,” said 
Roseray, ‘‘and you may judge for yourself 
of the result of aniline dye.” 

* * * * * + 

The following afternoon a stream of men, 
curious, preoccupied and uneasy in de- 
meanor, might have been seen issuing 
through the various gates of the Tuileries. 
One after another drew from his pocket a 
pair of gloves, in comparison with whose 
tint the fresh, green leaves on the trees ap- 
peared dark. 

All turned toward the orange-tree con- 
servatory, and the regular frequenters of 
the garden stared with amazement at this 
agitated throng, gazing into their palms, 
their eyes almost bursting from their sock- 
ets in wrath. 





For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup has been used for 
children with never failing success. It cor- 
rects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic. regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other 
causes. An old and well-tried remedy. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. ,¢ 





Home stuis JB. ook-keeping pte QHORT-FANO 
4 Sample Wtruciondess \nhapiction, 
Waite Plina-a dommersfal COLLEGE. Boreae RLY. 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY MAN 


Only $1.00. Strength! Vitality! 
7 wit > 








KNOW TH 


Or SELF-PRESERVATION. A new and ae 
Gold Medal PRIZE ESSAY on EXHAUSTE 
VITALITY and all NERVOUS and PHYSICAL 
DISEASES of MAN. 300 pages, cloth, gilt; 125 
invaluable prescriptions, Only $1 by mail. 
Descriptive Prospectus with indorsements FREE 
of the Press and testimonials of the cured. 
Consultation in person or by mail. Expert treat- 
ment. Address Dr. W. H. Parker, or the Peabody 
Medical Institute, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass. 
The Science of Life, or Seif-Preservation, is a 
treasure more valuable than gold. Read it now, 
every WEAK and NERVOUS man, and learn to be 
STRONG, VIGOROUS and MANLY. HEAL 
THYSELF ! — Medical Review. (Copyrighted.) 
game 


f Rules of the 

U LIGAT WH T and price list sent 
upon application. IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, 
alamazoo, Mich. 














IS THIS WHAT AILS YOU? 


Do you feel generally miserable, or suffer with a thou- 
eand and one indeseribuble bad feelings, both mental! aud 
physical, among them low spirits, nervousness, weari- 
ness, lifelessness, weakness, dizziness, feelings of fullness 
or bloating after eating, or sense of eness” or empti- 
ness of stomach in morning, flesh soft and lacking firm- 
ness, headache, pencrntony of eyesight, specks floating be- 
fore the eyes, nervous irritability, 
ness, alternating with hot flushes, 
gurgling or rambling sensations in bowels, with heat an’ 
nipping pains occasionally, palpitation of heart, short 
| breath on exertion, slow circulation of blood, cold feet, 


a 


in and oppression in chest and back, pain around the 
joins, aching and weariness of ihe lower limbs, drowsiness 
after meals but nervous wakefulness at night, languor in 
the ep and a constant feeling of dread as 
awful was about to peongen 
or all of these symptoms, send 40 
will send you, postpaid, some simple 
less pose i pleasan take and easy direc- 
tions, which, ‘f you follow, will povitively and effectually 
eure in from one to three weeks’ time, no matter how bad 
ou may be. Few have suffered from these causes more 
I, and fewer still at my age (53) are in more porfest 
health than [am now. The same means will cure you, 


GEO. N. STODDARD, Druggist, Buffalo, N. Y. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again, Imeana 
radical cure. I have made the disease of FITS, EP!- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a hife-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the wors’. cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiv'ng! 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bot‘leo. 
my infallible remedy, Give Express and Post Office. 


H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. ¥. 
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TOvNG MEN AND WOMEN. 
You Can Earn $20 to $50 Every Week. 
To those who will apply we offer pleasant, ‘honor- 
able employment at and near home that will pay the 
year round. Particulars free. Address, 


MATTOON & CO., Oswego, N. ¥. 








A LADY WANTED 


fim each locality to manage Toilet Parlor at home; , obtalg 
names, send circulars. to $15 weekly. Our Toilet Art Book 
Send Stamp, SYLVAN TOLLET CO., Port Huron, Mia 








‘ INDEPENDEN 
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TYLO 


AND FOUNTAIN PENS. 








OUNTAIN PEN. Engraved Barrel. fitted with No.3 Gold Pen, $2.50. FOUNTAIN PEN. Engraved Barrel. gold bands, fitted with No. 3 Gold Pen, $3.00 


STYLO PENS. $1.00 and up. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





FOUNTAIN PENS, $1.50 and up. 
J. B. Ulirich & Co., {06 and 108 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


(Cut shows exact size of Pen and Holder.) 


CATALOGUE FREE, 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF THE ANISE-SEED BAG. 


SisTER-IN-Law—* You stand a good chance of becoming a widow, Kate.” 

Yocne Wirc—t What is the matter ?” 

SisTER-In-Law--** Oh, Charlie would drag the anise-seed baz, and when I left the hounds had 
him up a tree; they'll soon claw him down.” 





Pears’ Soap 


Civilization by soap is only skin-deep directly ; but indi- 
rectly there is no limit to it. 

If we think of soap as a means of cleanliness only, even 
then Pears’ Soap is a matter of course. It is the only soap 
that is all soap and nothing but soap—no free fat or alkali 





in it. 

But what does cleanliness lead to? 
some body and mind; to clean thoughts ; 
health ; to manly and womanly beauty. 

Pears’ Soap has to do with the wrinkles of age—we are 
forming them now. If life is a pleasure, the wrinkles will 
take a cheerful turn when they come; if a burden, a sad one. 
The soap that frees us from humors and pimples brings life- 
Wrinkles will come ; let us give them the 


It leads to a whole- 
to the habit of 


fuls of happiness. 
cheerful turn. 

Virtue and wisdom and beauty are only the habit of 
happiness ; civilization by soap, pure soap, Pears’ Soap, that 
has no alkali in it—nothing but soap. 


PATENTS, PENSIONS, CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
ao CRiCck OFARRELL, 


ATTORNEY AT-LAw, 


Washington, D.C. 
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1, $1, 6 Box Depot, 
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WEEK. 


GUARANTEED CURE 


OR NO PAY. 


a Nothing Fairer Than This. 
hen od by py Ry tad do — ante simply to 





ing, buta 
PERMANENT AND POSITIVE CURE 
Henge dnche, Constipation, Hit mtg “pon , 
. pure Blood, In the family are more often the result of 


Sleeplessn: 
and and all diseases arising enn a TD disordered 


Liver. Write for Treatise, Testimonials, and oariorar aipeisiontinna mast pool knew. 





Free Sample Bottle of 











BEECHAM’S 
Pl L L will keep peace in a 


a by curing 

Sick Headache, 

Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 

Disordered Liver, Constipation and 

pall Bilious and Nervous Disorders 
arising from these cuuses. 

> Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 

r : Ofalldruggists. Price 2% cents a box. 

¢ $ s New York Depot, 365 Can Canal St, 


DR. ROC’S LIVER, RHEUMATI 
and NEURALGIA CURE to ” 


CULLEN & NEWMAN, 
140 GAY ST., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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WATC FH ict 


POCKET ri OO strong & durabie. 





=== 1000 LIGHTS. 
Sent upon receipt of price. rey “gran 
body. 


Extract of BEEF, 


Aik L Goon < ) COOKS 


a... ms ARMOUR & & & 60,. Cr of AnMoun's 
EXTRACT in Soups and quse ot ay 









MANUFACTURED BY 
FOLMER & ‘SCHWING ™ my co., 
391 BROADWAY, NEW YOR 


You can’t imagine how “close” 
the average maker of everything 
is. 

He’ll put brittle spokes in your LADY AGENTS treiting cuz ccleoraved Wate 
wheel for a dollar. ry # popular sty ee Woseloce from. 83.8 Over 

He’ll varnish only to sell if you | G@iy#¢".. Ge" pe and serms freee ”° 
buy without thinking. 


For sale by the 








ele Plant, 
sth m a borate in Congo, Wes 
Baie is Nature’s Sure 
Cure for Asthma. Guaranteed or No 
Export Simon nie 1164 Broadway, Ne on Fork. 


Tr y. ress 
ORTING CO., 132 Vine 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The “ People’s Text Book” will help you out—sent 
ee, 
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MURPHY VARNISH CO., s On, 
FRANKLIN MurpPnHY, President. OLA 


Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. A C EI N T SE N T BENT. 


ap osta ask falogue [Mf 
a letter expleining how you may 
81000 PIANO or $300 ORGAN PREE 


When in Doubt Pyrite tne bes 0° scone any 10 ne of 


beauty, oe tamed eantaee in tan in tone, touch, and durability of the 
What to Wear “CROWN’PIANOS & ORGANS. 
Write for our handsome Illustrated Fashion 


GEO.P. BENT, MFR.CHICAGOILL 
Catalogue, which contains full descriptions, 


illustrations, and lowest prices of thousands PritTi NG OUTFIT 1 5° 
SALA TTA Re 


of articles that can be bought by mail. We 
bber type holder, bottle In- 
atible Inks ink and A cusieitn Bit ue ta nan be vm 
directions for use. Satisfaction guaranteed. Worth 50c. 














can save you money. Address at once, send- 
ing 8 cts. in stamps to pay postage. 
MAHLER BROS., 503-507 Gth Ave. N. ¥. 
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scftuting shoes sawithout WL. pougine t te D 0 T G [ A 7 
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0g ever ears at Bie price. 
onl, 00 Sk wade |g completc 

‘ soles, sec’ sect a oad ‘ag shown t) 

which gives ‘double t so wear of Cc! 

: me price, for such Sleather'on rip, havi ing only one sole sewed 
to a yo Ww ep of) of lent ie edge, and when once 
worn 

The two ig olosofthe we Fatios DOUGLAS $3.00 8 Shoe 
) Sescialgran they Shifnereecp 
= e. 
‘Ne Ou he rip oF loogen fr from the upper. 
‘ caen De Seonaiaar the Eereniras 
hese shoes, an uenced 


$2.00 iedbeee: rouths, 
Tend. sowed; ‘$2 50, 
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PENSIONS rora> PENSIONS! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, <..ws a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 
who served oo days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER 


nongente, Wilts splusive pale. to, 


ae for catat Pat fo 





HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. WIDOWS, MINOR CHILDREN, and 
DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. INVALID PENSIONS INCREASED. 


Comrades: Place your claims in our hands and you will not make a mistake. If you have a 
claim on file, you can draw & pension under the New Law and then complete the old claim. Four years 
atthe Front during the war and Twenty Years experiencain the prosecution of Soldiers’ Claims, has 
a ee us in the front rank of reliable and sucessful attorneys. BE SURE to write us if you want any 
nformation on the subject of pensions. ADVICE FREE and no fee until claim is allowed. 


JAS. H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 
622 and 624 H st., N. W. Washington, D. ¢. 





Proofs, ‘Testimonials Pree F ful whe =] pomeetientes L Soe 
. . rite 
SLA M.D. Drawer 153, Chicago, HL. nly by B-Husoos, 838 Bway, NX. W 





& Mention this paper when you write. 





